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FINANCIAL SURVEYS 
AMONG CONSUMERS 


GEORGE KATONA 





During the past few years the Survey Research Center of the University of 
Michigan has conducted extensive sample surveys to ascertain the financial position 
and the financial attitudes of American consumers. These surveys were sponsored 
by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System and were carried out 
in co-operation with the Division of Research and Statistics of the Board. The 
major findings of the surveys were published shortly after their completion, in 
1946, under the title ‘‘ National Survey of Liquid Assets,” and in 1947 and 1948 
under the title ‘“‘ Survey of Consumer Finances.” This article presents a brief 
discussion of the objectives and methods of the surveys, and summarizes their 
major results.! 


1. OBJECTIVES 


In the United States, as in many 
other countries, financial decisions of 
consumers at the present time may 
influence general economic trends to a 
great extent. American consumer in- 
come is much larger than before the 
war—not only in dollars but also in 
purchasing power; therefore the share 
of income people may dispose of at 
will, after meeting their expenses for 
necessities, has grown. Even greater 
changes have taken place in the amounts 
of accumulated reserves in the posses- 
sion of consumers; while additions to 
illiquid wealth, in houses and invest- 
ments, were moderate, personal liquid 
asset holdings, in Government bonds, 
bank deposits, and currency, jumped 
from about forty billion dollars in 1939 
to more than one hundred and forty 
billion dollars in 1946. As a result of 
their greatly increased economic lati- 
tude, the way in which consumers 


allocate their incomes—how much of 
it they spend (and for what) and how 
much of it they save—and how they 
use their accumulated resources, have 
become important factors in deter- 
mining whether prosperity or depres- 
sion, inflation or deflation, full employ- 
ment or widespread unemployment, 
are in store for the nation. 

It was to contribute to an under- 
standing of the effects of this new 
consumer spending power that the 
Surveys of Consumer Finances were 
instituted. The financiai position of 
consumers in the aggregate—their 
aggregate income, their aggregate liquid 
assets—and the major economic actions 
of consumers taken as a whole— 
aggregate expenditures, aggregate 
savings, total retail sales, and so on— 
have been measured and analyzed 
periodically for a long time. But it 
was evident that full understanding of 





1 For previous publications see the Federal Reserve Bulletin, June, July and August, 1947, and 
June, July, and August, 1948. This article is based on a complete account of the findings of the 
1946 and 1947 surveys, prepared by the staff of the Survey Research Center. The surveys and the 
reports on the surveys were co-operative undertakings, and the author wishes to acknowledge 
his great ee to his partners in the work both in the Survey Research Center and Federal 
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the behavior of consumers, recent or 
prospective, could not be based on 
knowledge of aggregate economic 
changes alone. An increase in, for 
example, aggregate income must have 
quite different consequences if it reflects 
modest gains in the incomes of many, 
than if it is the result mainly of large 
gains in the incomes of relatively few. 
Something similar might be said of any 
datum about a net or aggregate effect. 
Such questions as the following arise: 
were the new assets acquired during 
the war years added primarily to the 
resources of the well-to-do, or were 
they also in the hands of people with 
small incomes? Or, when amounts 
saved in the aggregate declined, did 
they fall off generally, or did the 
decline take place only among par- 
ticular groups of consumers? In other 
words, what kind of consumers had a 
share in directing the new forces, and 
was this distribution changing appreci- 
ably in the post-war period? Informa- 
tion about the distribution of income, 
of accumulated liquid reserves, and of 
spending and saving among individual 
consumers, has not been available, and 
one of the two major objectives of the 
surveys was to fill this gap. 

The second major objective was to 
throw light upon the factors shaping 
consumers’ economic decisions. Why 
do consumers choose as they do 
between spending and saving, between 
buying durable goods and buying 
non-durable goods, between saving in 
liquid forms and saving in other forms? 
In what circumstances would they be 
motivated to draw upon their liquid 
reserves? To answer such questions, 
information was needed about the 
motives, attitudes, expectations, and 
intentions of consumers. 

It was evident that the two kinds of 
information—(1) concerning the distri- 
bution of economic magnitudes, and 


(2) concerning the factors involved 
in consumers’ choices—should be 
gathered in one operation. For the 
effect of a particular attitude toward, 
for example, using liquid assets would 
be quite different if it were charac- 
teristic mainly of those consumers 
whose liquid assets are small, than if it 
were held by those with large amounts 
of liquid assets. The plan of the survey 
was such that, after having ascertained 
which consumers are in a position to 
make choices affecting an appreciable 
share of the total economic resources, 
the attitudes and intentions of these 
particular consumers could be separ- 
ately analyzed. Combining queries 
about an individual’s financial resources 
with queries about his attitudes had an 
important advantage also as regards 
the method of the survey. As will be 
explained more fully later, the survey 
is based upon detailed and lengthy 
interviews of individual consumers, 
and people are more readily interested 
in giving details of their personal 
finances when they are asked also to 
discuss their economic situation in 
broader terms, and to express their 
views on economic prospects in general. 

The basic equation of consumer 
behavior in a given period may be 
stated as follows: income minus taxes, 
plus amounts withdrawn from 
previously accumulated assets, plus 
amounts borrowed, is equal to expendi- 
tures (regular living expenses, expendi- 
tures for durable goods, etc.) plus 
amounts saved. The decision was made 
to investigate in the surveys the 
incomes of consumers, their expendi- 
tures for durable goods, and their 
savings, the latter including not only 
new money saved, but also dis-saving 
—withdrawals from assets.and borrow- 
ings. In other words, distribution of 
taxes and of expenditures other than 
those for durable goods remained 
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outside the scope of the surveys. 

This decision was taken in order to 
focus the investigation on the most 
pressing issues of the first post-war 
period, the inflationary or deflationary 
pressure of consumer behavior. The 
surveys were planned not merely as a 
new kind of fact-finding operation, but 
with the intention of providing informa- 
tion of value in policy making. The 
choices regarding specifically what data 
should be sought were governed by the 
desire to contribute as much as possible 
to the clarification of such issues as the 
following, that developed most pres- 
singly at the end of the war: will the 
unprecedented accumulations of per- 
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sonal liquid asset holdings be spent 
shortly after the war, or will the 
unusually high wartime rates of saving 
continue to prevail? Will deflationary 
tendencies develop with the shift from 
the wartime economy, or will urgent 
deferred demand, reduced saving, use 
of liquid assets, or new borrowing add 
to the inflationary pressures? It was 
recognized, as has been indicated, that 
the attempt to study these problems 
should encompass an analysis not only 
of the traditional “ financial facts ” but 
also of psychological factors underlying 
and determining consumer behavior; 
for these, it was felt, were the critical 
economic facts of the post-war period. 


2. METHODS 


The findings of the Surveys of 
Consumer Finances are derived not by 
analyzing records of data collected for 
other purposes—bank records, employ- 
ment or wage records, tax records, and 
the like—but by interviewing individual 
consumers. The individuals interviewed 
are so selected as to constitute repre- 
sentative samples of the consumers of 
the nation, and are interviewed at 
length—for approximately one hour— 
in their homes. 

Four surveys have been conducted 
at different times—the beginning of 
1946, the beginning of 1947, July 1947, 
and the beginning of 1948. Each of 
these projects was a complete survey in 
itself, a new sample—that is, a different 
group of respondents—having been 
drawn for each one. The four samples 
are, however, comparable, having been 
drawn by identical methods, and the 
surveys are further linked by the 
continuity of their fundamental objec- 
tives. The surveys made at the begin- 
ning of the three successive years were 
full-scale projects. The one conducted 


in July 1947 was on a smaller scale, and 
was designed as an interim check on 
certain trends. 

From the point of view of method, 
the Survey of Consumer Finances 
represents a kind of research that is of 
rather recent development. To be sure, 
collection of data about consumer 
finances by means of personal inter- 
viewing has a long history; the most 
extensive and most useful pre-war 
American undertaking of that kind was 
the Study of Consumer Purchases, a 
Works Progress Administration project 
conducted by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the Bureau of Home 
Economics in 1935-36, But there has 
been no attempt hitherto to combine 
consumer budgetary and financial data 
with measurement of attitudes. 

Interview surveys were first applied 
to attitude measurement in studies of 
public opinion on social and political 
issues. Sample surveys concerning 
motives of economic and financial 
behavior were undertaken during the 
war. The Division of Program Surveys, 
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of the Bureau of Agricultural Econo- 
mics,? conducted an extensive series of 
surveys between 1942 and 1946 for the 
War Finance Division of the U.S. 
Treasury, to determine the motives 
and incentives underlying war bond 
purchases and the motives for war bond 
redemptions; these surveys were 
extended also to the study of the 
distribution of bond ownership and 
bond-buying practices. In 1945, as an 
experiment in applying these methods 
to the study of consumer finances, the 
Division of Program Surveys at the 
request of the Federal Reserve Board 
carried out a pilot study on personal 
liquid asset holdings in two localities. 
This study proved to be the final step 
toward the inception of the Survey of 
Consumer Finances. 

Two tools of social research upon 
which the Survey of Consumer Finances 
depends—{1) area sampling and (2) 
attitude measurement—have been 
greatly refined within the last ten or 
fifteen years. The new technique of 
area sampling (as against the older 
“ quota sampling ”) makes possible the 
drawing of a small sample known to be 
representative of a given population 
within the limits of a sampling error 
that has been determined in advance. 
As regards the measurement of atti- 
tudes, social psychology has made 
progress in clarifying the basic concepts 
(of attitudes, intentions, expectations, 
etc.) and has contributed new insights 
into the problem of the “bias” 
inherent in certain kinds of questioning, 
which have led to the refinement of 
questionnaires and interviewing 
methods. 

The general principles of the sampling 
and the interviewing methods used in 
the Survey of Consumer Finances may 
be summarized as follows. On the one 


hand, the latitude given to the individual 
interviewer is greatly restricted. He 
has no choice regarding the households 
in which he interviews; these are 
selected in the central office, the inter- 
viewer being instructed to go to a 
certain address, or dwelling, or a certain 
point on a map. Moreover, the inter- 
view proceeds according to a detailed 
questionnairs, formulated on the basis 
of the objectives of the survey and the 
plans for analysis. The interviewer is 
required to ask the questions in exactly 
the way in which they appear in the 
questionnaire and to record the answers 
as nearly verbatim as possible. On the 
other hand, considerable skill is 
required of the interviewer in stimu- 
lating the respondent’s interest and in 
“probing” for complete answers 
without in any way influencing their 
character through suggestion. He is 
assisted here by the fact that the 
questionnaire is so designed as to give 
the interview a conversational character 
and facilitate the establishment of 
rapport with the respondent. Many of 
the questions are “open ”’—that is, 
they enable the respondent to answer in 
his own words, not simply to choose 
among ready-made alternatives. There- 
by, instead of restricting the respondent, 
the attempt is made to arouse his 
interest in the problems discussed. 

The plan of analysis of the survey is 
based on the assumption that a con- 
sumer’s financial situation, and the 
motivations underlying his financial 
decisions, are complex and may need 
to be approached from various direc- 
tions. In the main, analysis is based 
both on direct questions and on cross- 
tabulation of data. For example, the 
problem of the use of liquid assets is 
approached by (a) asking people who 
reduced their liquid asset holdings what 





2 Survey specialists connected with the Division of Program Surveys established the Survey 
Research Center at the University of Michigan in October, 1946. 











they did with that money, and (6) 
determining their income, occupation, 
age, purchase of durable goods, mort- 
gage payments, and so on, so as to find 
out the financial facts that distinguish 
people who did reduce their liquid 
assets from those who did not. 

The samples of the three annual 
surveys consisted of approximately 
3,000 spending units. The spending 
unit is defined as a group of related 
persons, living in the same dwelling 
unit, who pool their income for their 
major expenses, or as an individual 
who does not live with other members 
of his family, or who does not pool his 
income with theirs. It was chosen as 
the basic unit of the analysis because 
it comes closest to being the unit within 
which consumer decisions are made. 
Most families consist of only one 
spending unit, but some contain two or 
more. So that survey data could be 
compared with data from other sources, 
and because of widespread interest in 
information about families, the basic 
financial information, obtained for 
spending units, has been recalculated 
for family units and is included among 
the findings reported. 

The data presented are derived 
entirely from the findings of the surveys, 
without “ correction” on the basis of 
information from other sources. It has 
been a frequent practice in the past to 
adjust survey data on the basis of tax 
Statistics, for example, or of informa- 
tion about aggregate national income. 
Such treatment has been necessary 
mainly because of the scarcity of survey 
information about families in upper 
income brackets. In the Survey of 
Consumer Finances this particular 
deficiency has been remedied con- 
siderably by ‘“‘over-sampling” in 
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areas of high rentals. In other words, 
more people living in these areas were 
interviewed than would have been the 
case with a strictly representative 
sample, in order to obtain a more 
reliable estimate of the financial and 
psychological characteristics of these 
people. In calculating aggregate figures 
for the total sample, these people were, 
of course, given a weighting propor- 
tional to the prevalence of such rental 
areas in the total population. Aggre- 
gates derived from the Survey and those 
derived from outside sources are of 
the same order of magnitude, and their 
correspondence, though far from per- 
fect, is relatively satisfactory. It may 
be necessary to adjust survey aggregates 
in order to compare them with older 
statistics gathered by different methods ;? 
but it goes without saying that since 
most adjustments are necessarily based 
on untested assumptions, they are 
scarcely to be preferred to the use of 
improved survey methods. 

Before turning to the findings, some- 
thing should be said about their 
limitations. The methods used in the 
Survey of Consumer Finances are still 
in the development stage, a fact that 
explains certain shortcomings in the 
results. It was both necessary and 
possible to profit in the 1947 survey 
from the experience of the 1946 survey, 
and the 1948 survey also differs in some 
respects from the other two. Certain 
changes in the definition of concepts 
and in question wording make it in 
some instances impossible to present 
data that are strictly comparable for 
the three years. 

Furthermore, it must be kept in mind 
that as regards the predictive value of 
attitudes, expectations, and intentions 
expressed by consumers, there is no 





3 As was done, for instance, in the Economic Report of the President of the United States 
(January, 1948, pp. 102-106) in regard to the 1946 income distribution figures, in order to make 


comparisons between 1946 and pre-war years. 
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background of information upon which 
to draw. It is hoped that by a con- 
tinuation of these surveys the necessary 
fund of information may be built up; 
but, for the present, the use of some of 
the psychological data is limited by 
lack of knowledge concerning such 
fundamental questions as the following: 
to what extent do consumers plan their 
financial actions in advance, and what 
are the main factors that prevent the 
carrying out of plans made in advance? 
How do present plans and expectations 
differ from those prevailing at other 
economic periods? 

More generally, small-sample inter- 
view surveys have certain limitations 
that can hardly be overcome, even with 
extensive experience. Interviews must 
be limited in their scope because 
respondents cannot be subjected to 
hours of quizzing. Therefore many of 
the details of consumers’ finances must 
be omitted from any single survey, 
and only some of the many questions 
that experts have raised or will raise 
can be answered from the survey data. 
The smallness of the sample—of great 
advantage from the point of view of 
cost, of training and supervising inter- 


viewers, and of the speed with which 
the results may be presented—fore- 
stalls the study of numerous important 
sub-groups among consumers. Thus 
no information can be derived from the 
surveys about consumers in particular 
geographical subgroups or regions of 
the country, and the problem of differ- 
ences in the income or saving distribu- 
tion in various regions, states, or cities 
cannot be studied. Secondly, the size 
of certain subgroups in the sample 
prohibits the calculation of information 
relating to them; for instance, it is not 
possible, though it would be desirable, 
to determine the rate of saving of 
consumers who resemble each other 
with regard to all three of the following: 
income, liquid asset holdings, and 
occupation. 

The main limitation of data obtained 
by means of sample interview surveys 
remains to be stated; such surveys do 
not yield exact values. Sampling errors 
and reporting errors are involved in all 
data. But small-sample surveys, if 
properly conducted, can yield informa- 
tion on the true order of magnitude of 
the values under investigation. 


3. SUMMARY OF MAJOR FINDINGS‘ 


How are income, savings, and liquid 
assets distributed at present among the 
nation’s consumers, and how do the 
current distributions differ from pre- 
war distributions? In 1946 the top ten 
per cent of the families, those with the 
highest incomes, received almost one- 
third of the aggregate consumer income 
before taxes. Ten years earlier, accord- 
ing to the best available indications, 
their share may have been slightly 
larger, but the difference is relatively 


small. In this respect, then, the great 
increase in incomes that took place 
between 1936 and 1946 did not have a 
substantial effect. An entirely different 
picture emerges, however, when the 
distribution of amounts saved out of 
income is studied. This may be a more 
significant indicator of shifts in con- 
sumer financial position because it 
reflects the latitude people have in 
disposing of their incomes. It appears 
that many more people saved in 1945 





4 Only the findings of the surveys conducted in 1946 and 1947 are summarized here. The analysis 
of the resuits of the 1948 survey was not completed at the time this article was prepared. 








and 1946 than in 1935-36, and the share 
of the top income receivers in total 
savings declined sharply. In 1946, 
the top eighty per cent of income 
receivers (as a group) saved, and only 
the twenty per cent at the bottom of 
the income scale were (as a group) 
dis-savers; whereas in 1935-36, only 
the top forty per cent saved, and the 
sixty per cent below them on the 
income scale dis-saved. As to the 
relative share in savings of those with 
the largest incomes, in 1946 the top 
ten per cent of income receivers 
accounted for less than two-thirds of 
aggregate net savings; in 1935-36, the 
top ten per cent had accounted, as a 
group, for virtually all the saving®. 

The current distribution of accumu- 
lated holdings of liquid assets— 
Government bonds and bank deposits 
—may be viewed with apprehension, 
since the top ten per cent of income 
receivers held about two-fifths of the 
liquid assets at the beginning of 1947 
and the bottom fifty per cent less than 
one-fourth. But there can be no doubt 
that liquid reserves are much more 
widely distributed at present than 
before the war. Currently about three- 
fourths of all consumer units hold some 
liquid assets. In all probability, before 
the war at least half the consumer units 
had no liquid assets at all. Today, the 
units at the lower half of the income 
scale may draw upon approximately 
thirty billion dollars of liquid assets to 
supplement the purchasing power of 
their incomes. 

The comparison of data relating to 
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1946 (or the beginning of 1947) with 
those relating to the preceding year is 
likewise of interest because it indicates 
the direction and extent of post-war 
trends. The distribution of incomes 
and of liquid assets did not change 
substantially from 1945 to 1946, but 
the distribution of savings and dis- 
savings showed a marked change. In 
1946, twenty-seven per cent of all 
family units dis-saved—that is, spent 
more than their incomes by drawing 
on their liquid assets, selling other 
assets, or borrowing. In 1945 the 
proportion of dis-savers was con- 
siderably smaller, as was also the total 
amount dis-saved. Both before and 
during the war, dis-saving was primarily 
an indication of inability to make ends 
meet because of unemployment, low 
wages, or retirement. In 1946, a new 
group of dis-savers appeared—people 
who decided to satisfy their desires 
for cars, furniture, household equip- 
ment, or the like, at the expense of 
previously accumulated assets. 
Withdrawals from accumulated liquid 
assets did add to inflationary pressures 
during 1946 and 1947, but by com- 
parison with the total amounts of liquid 
assets held these withdrawals were 
small, amounting to less than ten per 
cent of the assets held by all consumers. 
Consumers in general regard their 
liquid asset holdings as reserves for “‘ a 
rainy day,” old age, their children, or 
occasionally as funds to be reinvested 
in houses or businesses. When in 1946 
“rainy days” came—through tem- 
porary unemployment, accidents or 





5 Taking aggregate net savings as one hundred per cent, dis-saving being expressed as a negative 
percentage, it is found that the top ten per cent of income receivers saved sixty-three per cent of 
aggregate net savings in 1946, one hundred and five per cent in 1935-36. The data quoted here 
from the Survey of Consumer Finances (1946) and the Study of Consumer Purchases (1935-36) 
are not strictly comparable. In addition to small differences in definition and coverage, the 
surveys differed in that for 1935-36 the savings of the lowest and the highest income groups were 
calculated on the basis of certain assumptions instead of being derived fram the field study (see 
Consumer Expenditures in the United States), Washington, 1939). Nevertheless, the order of 
magnitude of the differences between the findings for 1935-36 and those for 1946 appears to be 


indicative of real shifts. 
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sickness—or when certain major 
purchases were greatly desired, some 
people did have recourse to their bond 
holdings and bank deposits, but most 
of them did so unwillingly or cautiously. 
Few people regard liquid assets as 
spending money. Moreover, the 
amounts some people withdrew from 
liquid assets were more than counter- 
balanced by the new savings in liquid 
forms of other people. People in 
general consider saving to be as 
important now as during the war, and 
those who saved, saved on the whole a 
much higher percentage of their in- 
comes in 1946 than before the war. In 
the light of people’s attitudes and 
expressed intentions, it is probable that 
dis-saving will remain substantial in 
the next few years but will be exceeded 
in the aggregate by new savings. 

There was a tendency in 1946, 
however, which if it continues may 
endanger the progress made during the 
war in the distribution of personal 
assets. When holders of large amounts 
of liquid assets reduced their holdings 
—which they did as commonly as 
holders of smaller amounts—they did 
so primarily for reinvesting the money 
in homes or business; but small 
holders used their liquid assets in most 
cases for meeting consumption expendi- 
tures. 

The market for consumer durable 
goods and houses in 1947 had a very 
strong underpinning. During 1946, 
there had been a decline in the number 
of prospective purchasers of household 
equipment, furniture and houses (not 
of automobiles), primarily because 
people with low incomes dropped out. 
But through 1947 the number of 
prospective purchasers remained stable. 
—on a level exceeding current supply 
in most instances—in spite of com- 
paratively large sales and an increase 
in prices during that period. 
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The first major factor determining 
purchases of durable goods and houses 
is, naturally, ability to pay. The higher 
the income, and the higher the liquid 
asset holdings, the more frequent are 
recent and prospective purchasers. 
Urgency of need may be another 
important factor, as suggested by the 
finding that demand for houses and 
durable goods was particularly great 
among younger families, especially 
families containing war veterans. 
Finally, economic expectations may 
have had an effect on major con- 
sumption expenditures. Buying inten- 
tions for durable goods were expressed 
more frequently by people who thought 
that prosperous times were ahead or 
that their incomes would increase, than 
by people with less optimistic expecta- 
tions. In this connection it must be 
noted that during the first post-war 
period the “ optimists’ outnumbered 
the “ pessimists.” 

While during the war the rate of 
saving was very high, in 1947 the 
American people spent and saved 
similar proportions of their income as 
during the last few years before the 
war: they spent about ninety-four per 
cent and saved about six per cent of 
their income after taxes. Some analysts 
contended, therefore, that the end of 
the war meant a return to pre-war 
financial conditions. Nothing can be 
farther from truth. The unchanged 
rate of spending poses a real problem 
if it is contrasted to the change in most 
other indicators of the financial situa- 
tion. First, as mentioned before, 
aggregate amounts of income and of 
liquid resources rose considerably; 
secondly, discretionary purchasing 
power and liquid resources of con- 
sumers are at present much more 
widely distributed than before the war. 
How could it then happen that the rate 
of spending and saving did not change? 








And, more significantly, how could it 
happen that despite unchanged rates 
of spending and saving the year 1947 
was characterized by full production 
and prosperity, the late 30’s, however, 
by low production and substantial 
unemployment? 

The Surveys of Consumer Finances 
point to one important factor that must 
be taken into consideration in order to 
understand the absence of a recession 
during the first post-war years. As 
against pre-war years, people’s attitudes 
toward spending and saving have 
changed radically. Consumer goods 
came to the market in ever-increasing 
quantities, but people hurried to pur- 
chase them at rising prices. Willingness 
to spend grew at a time when most 
people believed that their incomes 
would remain high and that prosperous 
times would continue. More and more 
people were ready to go into debt or 
to dip into their previously accumulated 
savings because they felt that they 
could again replenish their savings in 
the years to come. Having many more 
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of the good things of life and, never- 
theless, reserving money for a rainy 
day became a possibility for many 
millions of American consumers. Many 
of those who in one year spent all their 
incomes, or even spent more than their 
incomes, have saved large amounts in 
the preceding year and planned to save 
large amounts in the following year. 
The six per cent average rate of saving 
was a resultant of high rates of saving 
by some, and high rates of dis-saving 
by others. This same average rate 
indicated substantial spending in 1947 
and holding on to one’s money tightly 
in the late thirties. 

There can be no doubt that both the 
financial position of the American 
consumers and their financial attitudes 
have contributed greatly to the favor- 
able economic conditions which pre- 
vailed in the first post-war period. 
If those attitudes continue to prevail, 
they will add to the economic forces that 
may help to counteract unfavorable ten- 
dencies which may develop after a pro- 
longed period of business prosperity. 
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In previous articles' I explained the 
contribution I make in a group. I said 
that the emotional situation is nearly 
always tense and confused, so that it is 
not easy for the psychiatrist, who must 
necessarily be a part of the group, to 
tell what is going on. Feelings of frust- 
ration are common, boredom is acute, 
and often relief is only provided by 
outbursts of exasperation between 
members of the group. When an 
interpretation I give clarifies a situation 
that has been obscure for weeks there 
follows immediately a further period of 
obscurity which lasts as long again. 

I probe this confusing situation by 
considering what position in the emo- 
tions of the group I myself occupy at 
any given moment, and I like to observe, 
at least for my own satisfaction, the 
sort of leadership which is being 
exercised by others in the group. I 
have suggested that it helped to eluci- 
date the tensions of the group to 
suppose the existence of a group men- 
tality. This term I use to describe what 
I believe to be the unanimous expression 
of the will of the group, an expression 
of will to which individuals contribute 
anonymously. I said that I thought 
this phenomenon in the mental life of 
the group caused difficulties to the 
individual in the pursuit of his aims. 
My third and last postulate was of a 


group culture, a term I used to describe. 
those aspects of the behaviour of the. 
group which seemed to be born of the 
conflict between group mentality and. 
the desires of the individual. I gave 
some examples, as an illustration in 
concrete terms of what I meant, of the 
experiences which had led me to put 
forward these concepts. 

In making interpretation to the group 
I avoid terms such as group mentality; 
the terms used should be as simple and 
precise as possible. Thus, I may say, 
speaking of what I call group men- 
tality, I think the group has got 
together during the last five minutes in 
order to make anyone uncomfortable 
who says or does anything to help me 
to give further interpretations. I should 
then describe facts which showed how 
the group had done this and which 
had made me think that the group had 
been working together as a team, even 
though I may not have been able to 
detect how this team-work had been 
achieved. If I thought I had some 
evidence of how it had been achieved 
I would give it. 

Or I might say, speaking of what I 
call group culture, we are now behaving 
as if we were equals, grown men and 
women, discussing the problem together 
freely, with tolerance for differences of 
opinion and without concern about a 
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“right” to express a point of view. 

Or, speaking of the individual, I 
might say, Mr. X is having difficulty, 
because he wants a problem of his dealt 
with, but feels he is going to get into 
trouble with the rest of the group if he 
perseveres in his attempt. 

I have given this last example to show 
that the situation could equally have 
been described in terms of group 
mentality, as in the first example. This 
is not a matter of importance by itself, 
but the psychiatrist must decide what 
description best clarifies the situation 
for him, and then in what terms he 
should describe it for the group. 

I shall spend no more time on the 
way in which interpretations should be 
phrased; it is important, but I do not 
think it can easily be communicated in 
an article. I will assume, therefore, that 
the reader understands that the situa- 
tion should be described in concrete 
terms and the information given as fully 
and precisely as possible without re- 
course to the theoretical concepts which 
may have helped him to formulate his 
own views. 

How did the use of these three con- 
cepts, group mentality, group culture 
and individual, as interdependent 
phenomena, work in practice? Not very 
well; I found that the group reacted in 
a tiresomely erratic manner. I was able 
to give interpretations of the kind I have 
sketched out, and every now and then 
the reaction which followed could be 
explained as a logical development 
from the interpretation that I had 
given, but there were confusing excep- 
tions. The group changed in ways 
which left me stranded and not able to 
apply my theories in any way that 
convinced me. Either I felt that they 
were inapplicable or, alternatively, that 
they illuminated some aspect of the 
situation which was of no significance. 

I wish I could give concrete examples, 
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but I cannot record what was actually 
said, and, in any case, the thing that 
knocked holes in my theories was not 
words used, but the emotion accom- 
panying them. I shall, therefore, resort 
to an avowedly subjective account. 

I have said that the effect of inter- 
pretation was erratic; however, after a 
time I thought that some patterns of 
behaviour were recurring and, in par- 
ticular, one that went like this: two 
members of the group would become 
involved in a discussion; sometimes 
the exchange between the two could 
hardly be described but it would be 
evident that they were involved with 
each other, and that the group as a 
whole thought so too. On _ these 
occasions the group would sit in 
attentive silence—rather surprising 
behaviour in view of the neurotic’s 
impatience of any activity which does 
not centre on his own problem. When- 
ever two people begin to have this kind 
of relationship in the group—whether 
these two are man and woman, man 
and man, or woman and woman—it 
seems to be a basic assumption, held 
both by the group and the pair con- 
cerned, that the relationship is a sexual 
one. It is as if there could be no 
possible reason for two people’s coming 
together except sex. The group tolerates 
this situation, and although knowing 
smiles are interchanged, the group 
seems prepared to allow the pair to 
continue their exchange indefinitely. 
There are exceptions, but they are not 
sO numerous as one would imagine, 
considering the other individuals in 
the group have a good deal that they 
would like to say. 

Now it is clear that two people in a 
group can be meeting together for any 
number of purposes other than those 
of sex; there must, therefore, be con- 
siderable conflict between the desire 
of the pair to pursue the aim they have 

















consciously in mind, and the emotions 
derived from the basic assumption 
that two people can be met together 
only for one purpose, and that a sexual 
one. 

In due course the pair fall silent, and, 
if they are asked why, can find ready to 
hand many good reasons in reply— 
they do not want to monopolize; they 
had said all they had to say. I do not 
deny the validity of these explanations, 
but I would add another, and that is, 
the awareness that their contact does 
not conform to the basic assumption of 
the group, or, alternatively, conforms 
to the basic assumption of the group 
but does not conform to other views of 
what is proper behaviour in public. 

Anyone who has employed a tech- 
nique of investigation which depends 
on the presence of two people, and 
psychoanalysis is such a technique, can 
be regarded, not only as taking part in 
the investigation of one mind by 
another, but also as investigating the 
mentality, not of a group but of a pair. 
If my observation of the basic assump- 
tion of the group is correct, it is not 
surprising that such an investigation 
seems to demonstrate sex as occupying 
a central position with other emotions 
as more or less secondary. 

If the basic assumption about the 
pair is that they meet together for 
purposes of sex, what is the basic 
assumption in a group about people 
who meet together in a group? The 
basic assumption is that people come 
together as a group for purposes of 
preserving the group. It is common for 
discussions to become tiresome through 
preoccupation with absent members as 
a danger to the coherence of the group, 
and with present members as virtuous 
for being present. Anyone umnac- 
customed to this kind of group would 
be surprised to find how long a group 
of supposedly intelligent people can go 
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on talking round this very limited field 
as if the discussion were emotionally 
satisfying. There is no concern to make 
the group worth preserving and, indeed, 
protests about the way the group 
employs its time, or any proposed 
change of occupation, is regarded as 
irrelevant to the discussion of the 
feared disintegration of the group. 
Outside the group, and sometimes in it, 
individuals believe that the way a group 
spends its time may the 
intensity with which people wish to be 
members of it, but in the group it takes 
some time before individuals cease to 
be dominated by the feeling that 
adherence to the group is an end in 
itself. 

My second point is that the group 
seems to know only two techniques 
of self-preservation, fight or flight. 
The frequency with which a group, 
when it is working as a group, resorts 
to one or other of these two procedures, 
and these two procedures only, for 
dealing with all its problems, made me 
first suspect the possibility that a basic 
assumption exists about becoming a 
group. Clinical observation gives as 
much reason for saying that the basic 
assumption is that the group has met 
for fight or flight, as for saying it has 
met to preserve the group. The latter 
is a convenient hypothesis for explaining 
why the group, which shows itself 
intolerant of activities that are not forms 
of fight or flight, will, nevertheless, 
tolerate the formation of pairs. Repro- 
duction is recognized as equal with fight 
or flight in the preservation of a group. 

Preoccupation with fight or flight 
leads the group to ignore other 
activities, or, if it cannot do this, to 
suppress them or run away from them. 
The basic assumption in a group about 
a group conflicts as sharply with other 
views about what a group can do as the 
basic assumption about pairs conflicts 
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with the other views about what 
activities are proper to pairs. 

From the basic assumption about 
groups there springs a number of sub- 
sidiary assumptions, some of immediate 
importance. The individual feels that 
in a group the welfare of the individual 
is a matter of secondary consideration 
—the group comes first, in flight the 
individual is abandoned; the para- 
mount need is for the group to survive— 
not the individual. 

The basic assumption of the group 
conflicts very sharply with the idea of a 
group met together to do a creative 
job, especially with the idea of a group 
met together to deal with the psycho- 
logical difficulties of its members. There 
will be a feeling that the welfare of the 
individual does not matter so long as 
the group continues, and there will be a 
feeling that any method of dealing with 
neurosis which is neither fighting 
neurosis nor running away from the 
owner of it is either non-existent or 
directly opposed to the good of the 
group; a method like my own is not 
recognized as proper to either of the 
basic techniques of the group. 

We all live in groups, and have plenty 
of-experience, however unconscious, of 
what that means. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that critics of my attempts to 
use groups feel that it must be either 
unkind to the individual, or a method 
of escape from his problems. It is 
assumed that if the human being as a 
gregarious animal chooses a group he 
does so to fight or run away from 
something. 

The existence of such a basic assump- 
tion helps to explain why groups show 
that I, who am felt to be pre-eminent 
as the leader of the group, am also felt 
to be shirking the jobe¢ The kind of 





leadership that is recognized as appro- 
priate is the leadership of the man who 
mobilises the group to attack somebody, 
or alternatively to lead it in flight. In this 
context I may mention that when with 
Dr. Rickman!’ I tried an experiment 
in the treatment of troops at Northfield 
Military Hospital it was assumed either 
that we were trying to get troops into 
battle, or alternatively, that we were 
concerned to help a lot of scrimshankers 
to go on scrimshanking. The idea that 
treatment was contemplated was 
regarded as an elaborate, but easily 
penetrable deception. We learned that 
leaders who neither fight nor run away 
are not easily understood. 

We have now reached this point: 
reactions to interpretations based on 
concepts of group mentality, group 
culture and individual suggested that 
my theories were inadequate. Re- 
examination exposed the existence of 
basic assumptions about the object of 
pair relationships and group relation- 
ships. In the light of these basic 
assumptions I propose to modify the 
concepts of group mentality, thus:— 

Group mentality is the unanimous 
expression of the will of the group, 
contributed to by the individual in ways 
of which he is unaware, influencing him 
disagreeably whenever he thinks or 
behaves in a manner at variance with 
the basic assumptions. It is thus a 
machinery of intercommunication which 
is designed to ensure that group life is in 
accordance with the basic assumptions. 

Group culture is a function of the 
conflict between the individual’s desires 
and the group mentality. 

It will follow that the group culture 
will always show evidence of the 
underlying basic assumptions. To the 
two basic assumptions I have already 
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described it is necessary to add one 
more. It is the basic assumption that 
the group has met together to obtain 
security from one individual on whom 
they depend. 

The first article in this series showed 
a group bewildered by the difference 
between what they expected of me and 
what they really found. There was 
anxiety that the group should proceed 
along well-established lines, e.g., those 
of a seminar or lecture. Although it 
was understood by each individual that 
we were met together to study groups 
and their tensions, in the group itself 
such an activity on my part did not 
appear to be comprehensible. When an 
alternative leader arose, before long he 
also was discarded, and the group 
returned to its allegiance to myself, 
though as unwilling as ever to recognize 
or accept the kind of lead that I gave. 
I described the group’s desire to exclude 
me from membership. On another 
occasion, not dissimilar, members of 
the group had told me that attempts 
were being made to sabotage the group. 
In that article I said that the group 
required a leader to fulfil a function for 
which there was no scope, or at least 
a function for which I had not observed 
any scope. 

My revised theories would have 
enabled me to understand the situation 
better than I did; my explanations and 
interpretations would have presented 
greater cohesion had I been able to 
relate them to the concepts I have just 
described. 

First, the attempt to use the group 
as a seminar was intended to keep the 
group anchored to a sophisticated and 
rational level of behaviour, suitable to 
the fulfilment of the aims individuals 
wished to pursue; it was as if the 
group were aware that without some 
such attempt my procedure would lead 
to the obtrusion of a kind of group that 
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was a hindrance rather than an aid to 
the consummation of the conscious 
wishes of the individual. 

That attempt failing, there began to 
emerge the group that is, according to 
my theory, dominated by the basic 
assumption of unity for purposes of 
fight or flight. 

With the emergence of this group the 
leadership that I was exercising became 
no longer recognizable as leadership. 
On the occasion of the warning against 
sabotage, had I been the leader that the 
group expected I would have under- 
stood the invitation to recognize the 
existence of an enemy—the first requisite 
of this kind of group. If you can only 
fight or run away you must find some- 
thing to fight or run away from. 

The substitute leader failed, but in 
this respect the group was peculiar. 
In my experience most groups, not only 
patient groups, find a substitute which 
satisfies them very well. It is usually 
a man or woman with marked paranoid 
trends; perhaps if the presence of an 
enemy is not immediately obvious to 
the group the next best thing is for the 
group to choose a leader to whom it is. 

A review of my past group experiences 
indicates that those experiences were 
not incompatible with my _ revised 
concepts. I shall now turn to the 
application of these theories in practice. 

This is what happened with a group 
in which I had given interpretations 
showing how treatment had produced 
unpleasant feelings in members of the 
group. The effect of the interpretations 
had been to make members feel that I 
menaced the “ good” group. At one 
point my interpretation happened to 
hinge on remarks made by Miss Y. 
She listened to what I said and passed 
on smoothly as if I had not spoken at 
all. A few minutes later, when I gave 
another interpretation of the same kind, 
the same thing happened; a few minutes 
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later, the samc again. The group fell 
silent. At the moment when Miss Y 
had ignored my interpretation I was 
aware that the group had come 
together as a group; I had no doubt 
about this whatever. By the end of my 
third interpretation I was sure not only 
that the group had come together, but 
that it had done so to put an end to my 
interventions. I felt certain this deter- 
mination received its embodiment in 
Mr. X, who had not said a word at any 
time. Mr. X was a man with strong 
feelings of hatred and marked fear of 
his aggressiveness. He talked only 
when the group was either a pairing 
group or a group met to satisfy the 
need for dependence. In both types of 
group, though he spoke, he spoke with 
diffidence, at least until he himself had 
developed. But in the group come 
together as a group he sat silent, and 
gave the impression of being deeply 
satisfied emotionally. That was the 
impression he gave at this point in my 
story. 

During the silence I became aware 
that another patient in the group was 
experiencing a strong emotional satis- 
faction. In some respects he appeared 
to be of less importance than Mr. X, 
indeed subordinate to him. Mr. M, 
for so I shall call him, sat with his gaze 
fixed on Mr. X. From time to time his 
eyes would wander pensively to other 
members of the group as if he were 
watching to see if any member of the 
group wished to catch his eye. Mr. M 
speaks of his own difficulties rarely. 
He speaks as if he wishes to encourage 
the group by showing that no harm 
comes of being candid; yet if such is 
his aim he must fail, for surely the more 
percipient draw some other conclusion 
from the evidence that his contribution 
bears of polished and careful selection. 
On this occasion as his gaze rested 
on any individual as an invitation to 
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speak his invitation passed unheeded. 

Miss J began to give an account of 
some discomfort she had suffered at 
her work. When she had finished she 
briskly interposed a tentative inter- 
pretation of her behaviour. She then 
described some further episodes but 
finally gave up the attempt to ignore the 
stony hostility of the group and fell 
silent, remarking that she supposed 
she was too self-conscious to go on. 

Miss H, who stepped into the breach 
next, only managed a few sentences 
before succumbing. 

After the silence had continued for 
some time I remarked that individuals, 
Miss J and Miss H in particular, had 
tried to get on with treatment, as they 
felt it ought to be, by talking of their 
difficulties, partly because they felt that 
that was a useful thing to do to help 
myself and partly because they wanted 
to break up the hostile feeling in the 
group. The silence I thought might be 
regarded both as an expression of 
hostility of the group, and as an 
expression of the awareness of indi- 
viduals that in the group as it was no 
creative work could be done. 

The situation I have described was 
an emotional situation and is not easily 
conveyed by an account of the words 
used. It‘is this kind of episode that I am 
talking about when I speak of the group 
coming together as a group. When the 
group has come together in this way 
it has become something as real and as 
much a part of human life as a family, 
but it is in no way at all the same thing 
as a family. The leader of such a group 
is far removed from being the father of 
a family. In certain special emotional 
states, which I shall describe later, the 
leader approximates to a father, but in 
this kind of group any member of the 
group who displays parental qualities 
soon finds that he has none of the 
status, obligations or privileges usually 
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associated with a father or mother. 
Indeed insofar as I, as psychiatrist, am 
expected to display parental qualities, 
my Own position in the group at this 
point becomes anomalous, and the 
expectation operates as an additional 
reason for my exclusion from the 
group—additional to the fact that my 
behaviour has already made the group 
combine against me as the enemy of 
the group. It requires the authority 
conferred by my position as psychiatrist 
to keep me in the picture at all when the 
basic assumption implies that a person 
whose primary concern is with the 
welfare of the individual is out of place. 

Mr. X had no need to speak in this 
group; he was at one with the group, 
for the feelings about which he is most 
guilty, his destructive hatred, are 
feelings which are licensed by the basic 
assumption that the group has come 
together to fight or run away. 

Mr. M played an interesting part; 
I found it necessary to devote careful 
attention to it. Before I could give an 
interpretation which would be compre- 
hensible by the group I had to observe 
the expression on his face, and the 
order in which he called upon members 
of the group to participate. It was as 
if one were watching a silent film of a 
man conducting an orchestra: what 
sort of music did he wish to evoke? 
Mr. M’s function was to keep hostility 
alive so that no one could fail to notice 
my impotence to effect any change 
whatever in the situation. 

I kept drawing attention, in detail, 
to the emotional peculiarities of this 
situation. I was able to point out that 
individuals who produced difficulties 
of their own for help were ignored or 
sat upon, that attempts to be con- 
structive were similarly dealt with, that 
there appeared to be a subtle under- 
standing between all members of the 
group, and that we worked together 
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as a team in all that we did. I was able 
to show that various members of the 
group, for example, Mr. M, were 
communicating by a system of gestures, 
often of great subtlety, with the rest of 
the group. I added that there might be 
still other means of communication not 
yet recognized, perhaps because our 
powers of observation were still very 
limited. 

It is not quite correct to say my inter- 
pretations were being ignored. There 
was something going on which made 
me feel that some of what I said was 
being taken in, but as far as outward 
appearance was concerned I might 
have been cut off from the rest of the 
group by a sheet of sound-proof plate 
glass. Certainly my interpretations did 
not make a scrap of difference to the 
behaviour of the group, which con- 
tinued unresponsive for a good thirty 
minutes until time was up. As the 
reader will imagine, I had to ask myself 
why there was no response. The 
theories might again be at fault, or, 
alternatively, my interpretations in- 
correct. In fact, I felt that I was dealing 
with a situation similar to that which 
obtains in a psycho-analysis, when the 
patient’s lack of response is revealed at 
a subsequent session to have been very 
partial. 

This, in fact, was what happened. 
Ai the next session the group was what 
I have described as the group met for 
purposes of pairing off. I would, 
however, prefer not to carry the des- 
cription of this group any further, but 
to describe instead an occasion in 
another group which would serve 
better to make clear the change from 
one group culture to another. In the 
example that I have given the inter- 
pretations appear to work their effect 
in the interval between meetings. I 
want to describe now a session in which 
the change was actually taking place. 
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I shall choose an occasion when the 
change was from the flight or fight 
group. 

The group had been frequently in 
the flight or fight state. On this occasion 
the group culture was proving extremely 
irksome to a number of individuals in 
the group and at this point a man began 
a conversation with myself. It would 
not be fair to say that it was meaning- 
less, because it had enough substance 
to demand a response. After a few 
sentences he broke off, as if he were 
aware that he was at the end of his 
resources in the art of talking without 
saying anything, and wished not to 
persevere to a point where this became 
too obvious. He was followed by a 
woman doing much the same. Both 
people behaved as if they were satisfied 
with the success of their venture. Each 
of them in turn repeated the procedure 
with two other members of the group. 
At this point others attempted to con- 
verse in much the same way as the 
pioneers, but it was noticeable that the 
conversations were no longer meaning- 
less. 

Had I seen this behaviour in a psycho- 
analysis I should have been inclined to 
think that the patient wished to obtain 
reassurance by establishing what he 
could feel to be a friendly contact with 
myself, without in any way divulging 
the nature of the anxiety against which 
he wished to be reassured. 

In the group situation much the same 
interpretation could have been made, 
but, if this behaviour was to be 
accurately keyed to the emotions of that 
time and place, then the interpretation 
needed to be one which gave due weight 
to the social functions which the 
individuals were performing. I 


accordingly interpreted their behaviour 
as a manipulation of the group; they 
were trying to break up the fight or 
flight culture by establishing pair rela- 





tionships. As a first step in this pro- 
cedure they got in touch with myself 
because experience had shown them 
that I was probably less likely to be so 
emotionally involved in the group 
situation as to be unable to react. It 
was then only a step to do the same 
thing with other members of the group, 
and from that point on it was only a 
matter of a few minutes before the 
group had changed over into the 
group met for purposes of pairing off. 
Once this had happened discussion of 
individual problems became possible 
again. 

I have said that I wished to give this 
example to illustrate the change actually 
taking place, but I would like to con- 
tinue with this episode to show what 
happens to individuals as the group 
passes from one group culture to 
another and back again. 

As I said, this group had been 
suffering the frustrations of trying to 
live in a fight or flight culture. For a 
little while the pairing group seemed to 
afford welcome relief, but before long 
it became apparent that this sort of 
group had its disadvantages too. For 
one thing, my own role could not be 
very satisfactorily realized. In the fight 
or flight group the basic assumption 
of the ‘group made it difficult for 
individuals to pay much attention to 
what I said or did. In the pairing group 
the basic assumption made it difficult 
for any individual to sustain a con- 
versation with myself. It made con- 
versation for any pair difficult, but the 
peculiar position occupied by the 
therapist exacerbates the difficulty. 
Those familiar with psycho-analytical 
theory will realize the kind of difficulties 
that obtrude as conversation goes on. 

I mentioned that in the fight or flight 
culture the reactions of the group 
throw into prominence the individual 
with paranoid trends. Similar effects 
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are obtained when the group passes to 
other cultures. Once one is aware of 
changes from a group culture with one 
basic assumption to a group culture 
with another basic assumption, it 
becomes possible to use these changes, 
to the benefit of one’s clinical observa- 
tion, in much the same kind of way as 
scientists in other fields are able to use 
changes of wavelength to obtain 
different photographic appearances of 
the object they wish to study. 

In the two group cultures I have 
mentioned so far difficulties are created 
for the psychiatrist because his job 
does not fit in easily with what is re- 
quired from a leader of the group by 
the basic assumption. This makes the 
group unprepared to receive the con- 
tribution that the therapist makes. 
The therapist experiencing a lack of 
response from the group must, I think, 
bear this in mind as a. factor which 
contributes its quota to the other factors 
making for his rejection. Should the 
therapist suspect that his high opinion 
of himself is shared by the group, he 
should ask himself if his leadership has 
begun to correspond with that deman- 
ded by the basic assumption of the 
group. 

I wish now to consider the state which 
I have described as the “ dependent ” 
group culture. 

The basic assumption in this group 
culture seems to be that an external 
object exists whose function it is to 
provide security for the immature 
organism. This means that one person 
is always felt to be in a position to 
supply the needs of the group, and the 
rest in a position in which their needs 
are supplied. When the group enters 
into this culture, and establishes it as 
an alternative to whichever one of the 
other two cultures it has been ex- 
periencing, much the same sort of 
relief is in evidence as I have already 
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described in the change from the fight 
or flight group to the group met to 
pair. As the culture becomes estab- 
lished, individuals again begin to show 
their discomfort. One quite frequent 
phenomenon is the emergence of 
feelings of guilt about greed. A 
moment’s thought will show that this 
might quite well be expected. The 
fight or flight culture or the culture 
of the group met for pairing do not, 
as far as the individual is concerned, 
represent survivals of an attitude beyond 
its proper term, although one might 
consider them to be primitive forms of 
group. But the group designed to 
perpetuate the state of dependence 
means for the individual that he is 
being greedy in demanding more than 
his fair term of parental care. There 
is, therefore, a quite sharp clash in this 
group between the basic assumption 
and the needs of the individual as an 
adult. In the other two group cultures 
the clash is between the basic assump- 
tion of what is required of the individual 
as an adult, and what the individual, 
as an adult, feels prepared to give. 
In this culture the feeling that the 
psychiatrist is some kind of parent is 
much more in evidence, and with this 
come the complications and difficulties 
that one would expect. Resentment at 
being in a dependent position is as 
much in evidence as relief. Sexual 
embarrassments are different from 


those displayed in the pairing group. 


Anger and jealousy are more easily 
expressed, but have not the massive 


quality and do not arouse the fear that 
they do in the fight and flight group. 
This, of course, is because of the basic 
assumption that a being exists who is 
there to see that no untoward events 
will follow the irresponsibilities of 
individuals. Hate in the fight and flight 
group is not accompanied by these 
reassurances, as the leader is felt to 
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exist to express this and kindred 
emotions. Although there is relief 
because feelings can be expressed with 
greater freedom, there is conflict 
between the desire to do this and the 
desire to be mature. 

When I spoke of the group that 
wished to use the session as a seminar, 
I said that one reason for this was an 
unconscious fear that unless the group 
were pegged to a mature structure the 
obtrusion of the kinds of group I have 
described would be facilitated and the 
ostensible aims of the individuals in 
joining the group thwarted instead of 





forwarded by coming together as a 
group. This impulse is expressed in the 
therapeutic group in the very fact of 
calling it a therapeutic group. It seems 
so rational that we should think of it 
as a therapeutic group, that we should 
assume that the psychiatrist is the 
leader, and that we should talk only 
about neurotic ailments, that it may 
not be observed that by thinking in 
this way, and behaving appropriately, 
we are attempting to peg the group toa 
mode of behaviour that will prevent the 
obtrusion of kinds of group that are 
feared. 
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The problem we have set ourselves 
concerns the relationship between leader 
and group. To tackle it, we took the 
following steps. 

Children suitable to form a group were 
selected. Previous observation showed 
that from the age of five upward, in 
spontaneously formed groups the sexes 
as a rule do not mix. Hence, the groups 
had to be homogeneous as to sex. They 
had to be homogeneous as to age, too, 
because, as our observations showed, 
in spontaneous groupings the age 
differences seldom exceed two : 
Homogeneity was desirable also regard- 
ing the ties between members, e¢.g., 
children had to be chosen who had no 
strong likes or dislikes for one another. 
Finally, for the most pertinent purpose 
of tar expistaesit:“as ad e Gea 
children with an average capacity for 
leadership and social influence. 

To rate the individual on these scores, 
We saw the children of two day 
nurseries for thirty-five to forty minutes 
each day for a period of two weeks. 
Two people worked simultaneously and 
observations were not selective: every- 
thing that occurred in the nursery 
during that period was chronologically 
and fully recorded. On the basis of 
these observations we picked out the 
children whose social qualities were an 


average for that nursery group and who 
were not leaders. Children were selected 
in whom: (@) * following orders ” 

greatly outnumbered “ giving orders ”; 
(5) imitation galcainadhions being 
imitated; (c) participation in group 
play was an average in number as well 
as in degree of co-operation; and (d) 


more, their ties to each other had to be 
no more solid or lasting than to other 
members of the nursery. 

The children were formed into a group. 
An assembly was considered a group 


manent: the same set of furniture, toys, 
and tools every day. In this room they 
spent thirty to forty minutes each day. 


able, and their habits and traditions 
appeared to become lasting. Only such 
habits were considered traditions as 
were not found in the day nursery, but 
period. This gave us an objective 





1 The material contained in this article 


appeared recently in a larger publication by the author in 
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criterion of the point at which an 
assembly constituted a group. To form 
a tradition from three to six meetings 
were needed. 

They formed traditions such as 
permanent seating order (who should 
sit where); permanent division of 
objects (who plays with what); group 
ownership of certain objects, cere- 
monies connected with their use, 
expressions of belonging together; 
returning to certain activities; rituals; 
sequence of games; forming a group 
jargon out of expressions accidentally 
uttered, etc. 

A leader was placed in the group so 
formed. The leader was chosen from 
the same day nursery. He was a child 
whom the nursery school teachers, who 
had spent many days with him, con- 
sidered to have initiative and directing 
power; who was older than the mem- 
bers of the group; who, during the 
preliminary observation, more often 
gave than followed orders, more often 
was imitated than imitating, more often 
was the attacker than the attacked. 

Thus the leader was chosen because 
he was older, domineering, imitated, 





aggressive rather than submissive, and 
because he had initiative. 

After the group had formed fixed 
traditions we added such a leader. 
The place, the objects remained 
the same. Recording went on as 
before. 

What did we expect to learn from the 
experiment thus set up? Our question 
was: Do group habits and traditions 
change with the appearance of a leader? 
Does the leader introduce new habits, 
and does the group accept them? Does 
the group follow the leader, or does it 
force its traditions upon him? We see 
the group through its traditions—the 
objective expressions of the existing 
relationship. Hence, the vector of 
forces between the stronger leader and 
the group of weaker individuals is 
determined not by who gives the orders 
but by what the orders are. The question 
is not whether they accept leadership, 
but whether they give up their traditions 
by accepting what the leader initiates, 
whether they form new habits, rules, 
traditions, under his influence. 

By carrying out this experiment we 
hoped to get the answer to our question. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL PLAN 


The experimental plan used the 
method of varying the situation. Indi- 
viduals who scored an average on 
leadership were observed in three 
situations: 

1. In a larger group, where the 
members had no particular rela- 
tionship with each other and where 
the leader’s influence was felt by 
the group as a whole; 

2. In a more closely-knit group of 
the pre-social stage formed 
through evolving group traditions ; 

3. In a group with strong traditions 


of its own, facing a leader stronger 
than any one group member. 

To record the entire process, we 
needed an adequate technique. We 
evolved a system of seventy-six symbols, 
each representing one complex act.? 
The five people taking the notes 
synchronized them at five-minute inter- 
vals. 

Further variation was afforded 
through the objects in the room. By 
giving as many toys as there were 
children we weakened group activity, 
since each could find something to do. 





2See Appendix. 
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By giving one object only we 
strengthened group activity, since all 
had to congregate around it. Setting a 
concrete task also strengthened the 
group. If an object familiar only to the 
leader was given, he was -strengthened 
and the group weakened. 

The choice of objects offers further 
possible variations which we have not 
sufficiently explored as yet. 

We tried out many objects. Finally, 
the younger children (four to seven 
years) were given a tin toy house and a 
box of building blocks, the older ones 
(eight to eleven years) cardboard, 
picture magazines, scissors, crayons, 
paste, and paint brushes, and the 
instruction, “we want to make an 
exhibition.” Of the latter objects there 
were fewer than there were children 
in the group, so that some manner 
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of collaboration was required. 

Most groups consisted of three 
children plus the leader, with some 
groups of four and six as well. The 
number chosen was determined by 
previous observations which showed 
that spontaneously formed groups, up 
to the age of seven, lasted longer when 
consisting of three to four children, 
and, between ages of seven and ten, 
of three to six children. Larger groups 
easily disintegrated. 

We worked with twelve groups. In 
them we tried out the power of pene- 
tration of twenty-six children capable 
of leadership. The ages of all children 
ranged from four to eleven years. The 
difference within a group never ex- 
ceeded two years. In every case but 
one the leader was older than any 
group member. 


THE CONQUERED CONQUEROR 


Let us now see the results of this 
experiment. 

To summarize schematically, the 
same definite tendencies could be 
observed in all the experimental units: 
the group absorbs the leader, forcing 
its traditions on him. The leader takes 
over the habits and traditions of 
children who are younger than himself 
and who in the day nursery had been 
his underlings following his guidance. 
Now he engages in those activities 
which the group had developed before 
he entered it. His own undertakings 
either remain unsuccessful or gain 
acceptance only in a modified form 
suiting the traditions of that group. 

Examples from our material demon- 
Strate the point. 

The table below will be understood 
from the following definitions: 

Modeling is one of the most 
important types of social behavior. 


When a child’s act or behavior is 
spontaneously imitated by some others, 
the child, we say, is modeling. When a 
child, even if unintentionally, imitates 
another—as members of a group do 
to take over each other’s mode of 
behavior and thereby form common 
habits—we say that he is being modeled. 
We avoid the word imitation because 
it has a connotation of intention. 

The ratio of modeling to being 
modeled is a measure of the social 
penetrating power of a person. 

This table shows the ratio modeling/ 
being modeled of four children (Nos. 
13, 15, 25, 10). In the day nursery all 
four tended to follow some model, 
rather than to serve as a model to 
others. It was for just this behavior 
that we selected them. 

When they became members of a 
separate group forming its own tradi- 
tions, a change occurred: one of the 
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MODELING : BEING MODELED 








In Day In the Experimental Situation 
Subject No. Nursery Without Leader With Leader 
13 3:4 17:5 10:5 
15 1:4 3:8 1:2 
25 1:5 1:11 3:4 
10 2:8 0:2 0:3 
20 (Leader) 6:3 5:11 


four children (No. 13) took on the 
modeling role, while the others went 
on being modeled. 

It was after this change had taken 
place that the leader (child No. 20), 
joined the group. In the day nursery 
he did the modeling: he served as a 
model six times, but followed another 
model only three times, making this 
ratio of social penetration 6: 3. 
(Column 2 “In Day Nursery”; it 
shows an inverse ratio for all the others 
in this group). 

In the experimental situation—when 
the leader was confronted with a 
developed group—his ratio changed: 
his power of social penetration 
diminished. Formerly he was modeling 
(6: 3), but he was being modeled (5: 11). 
That is: the others did not take over 
his mode of action, but he took over 
the habits developed by the group. In 
other words, he followed those who in 
the day nursery had followed him. 

In other groups and other leaders a 


PLAY OF 


The last paragraph is only a schematic 
summary of our results. Reality is 
richer and more varied; what we see 
in reality is a wide variety of tendencies 
—a pull of the group force facing other 
pulls in other directions. 

What does this mean? Though the 


similar tendency was observed. The 
ratio modeling/being modeled of an 
extremely influential and wilful leader 
in the day nursery changed from 9: 5 
to 0:8. For another such child the 
ratio changed from 6:2 to 1:6. 

This portion of our results shows 
that in a group possessing traditions 
the leader introduced does not become 
the source of new habits and rules; 
rather, he will be the one to take over 
existing group traditions and thus to 
follow a model. This happens in spite 
of the fact that in the larger social 
formation (day nursery) he had served as 
a model to every member of the group. 

Since “ forming traditions ” was our 
criterion of social influence, we came 
to the conclusion that, confronted by a 
group, having its own traditions, the 
leader proves weak; this in spite of the 
fact that when confronting them singly 
he is stronger than any one member of 
the group—stronger precisely as to his 
social penetrating power. 


FORCES 


group generally assimilates the leader, 
we find that it does so only on certain 
conditions and within certain limits. 
We find that the leading personality, 
while accepting the traditions and 
habits of the group, also influences 
and changes them. Let us then inquire 
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into the modes of this influence, into 
the conditions which allow the assimi- 
lated leader to become that group’s 
leader. 

On the twenty-six leaders of the 
experiment the group force acted in 
varied ways. 

At one extreme is the case where the 
group entirely assimilated the child 
who previously showed definite capacity 
to lead. This occurred in a group that 
possessed particularly strict traditions, 
and had well-established and meticu- 
lously carried out rituals of activity. 
One such group played with a doll 
house and two dolls. In the course of 
three play periods they worked out a 
ritual of activity of playing around the 
house and of taking the dolls for a walk. 
The leader, one and a half years their 
senior, joining the group at its fourth 
meeting, tried to introduce something 
new (fourth and fifth play period). He 
suggested a circle game and group 
singing. He was not followed. When 
he started singing alone they followed 
him for a few moments, then returned 
to their old game. The third time he 
came (sixth play period), the leader 
joined in the group’s original game. 
Only for a few moments, here and 
there, did he start new activities, but 
he was followed by no-one. At the 
seventh and eighth play periods no 
sign was left that this child had once 
(before these same children had 
developed a group habit) been a leader 
among them. 

At the other extreme is the case of 
the child who proved to be stronger 
than the group: he broke its traditions. 
There was one such case. The leader, 
a little girl (a year and a half older than 
the members) completely reorganized the 
group. She gave orders, she modeled, 
She decided what to do and how to 
play. The rules she introduced took the 
place of those the group had had. 
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Their history is important: this 
group was subjected to increasing 
difficulties, while the leader was given 
virtual training in leadership. After 
the group had formed its habits, each 
day a different leader was introduced. 
In three days three different leaders 
tried to foist their initiative upon them, 
and to change their rituals. Against 
these three leaders the group was able 
to preserve its customs, rejecting their 
suggestions, in the face of all the 
‘enticing and aggression these leaders 
tried out on them. However, the 
struggle exhausted the group and it 
began to weaken. This weakening 
showed itself in that children more 
often played by themselves, less often 
played their old organized games, 
playing instead merely side by side 
The traditions were still formally there, 
but the members of the group tended 
to observe them singly, by themselves. 
The group lost much of its coherence. 

These are borderline cases. In the 
overwhelming majority of our cases the 
leader was forced to accept the group's 
traditions, that is, he proved weaker 
than the group, but still managed to play 
the role of leader. We observed their 
ways of doing this. 


1. The Order-Giver 

The group whose data on “modeling” 
and “ being modeled ” are given below 
had fully developed customs when the 
leader was introduced. The new boy, 
older, more experienced, and more of 
a leader than any member of the group, 
attempted to take over. He gave 
orders, made suggestions, bossed every- 
body. The children carefully avoided 
him, ignored his orders, and carried on 
in their traditions. 

Soon the leader found himself alone. 
Suddenly his behavior changed, he 
joined the group in its activities and 
quickly learnt its rituals. He learnt 
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their expressions, their habits, their 
games. During his second play period 
with them, he again gave orders. 
Though keeping within the frame of 
activities he just learned from them, 
and according to their rules, he told 
the children what to do—that is, 
ordered them to do exactly what they 
would have done anyway. He approp- 
riated the leadership without being able 
to change the group’s traditions. The 
members accepted this situation by 
following his orders, since this did not 
change their habitual activities. 

The data on the frequency of group 





activity shows this. The following 
table contains the proportion of order 
giving to order following. 

Four members of the group (Nos. 13, 
15, 25, 10) were order followers in the 
day nursery. After they had formed a 
separate homogeneous group, one of 
them (No. 15) became an order giver. 
When group habits were developed and 
a leader (No. 20) was added, all followed 
the leader’s orders, as in the day nursery. 
In the group with a tradition, the leader 
became just as much of an order giver 
(11:3) as he was in the day nursery 
(12: 2). 


ORDER-GIVING: ORDER-FOLLOWING 





Experimental 
Subject In Day In experimental situation 
No. Nursery Without leader With leader 
13 3:5 3:6 1:4 
15 1:2 8:1 0:2 
25 1:4 0:2 2:5 
10 y 0:3 0:3 
20 12:2 11:3 


Regarding order-giving, then, the leader 
was stronger than the group (he gave 
orders—they accepted them). At the 
same time, however, he was the one to 
copy the others; he took over their 
ways (his modeling proportion changed 
from 6:3 to 5:11). 

If a person should observe the group 
for only a short period of time, for 
example by the Goodenough one- 
minute or five-minute method, he 
would see a leader giving orders and a 
group obeying. A prolonged obscrva- 
tion of the group plus its history will, 
however, soon disclose the inner 
workings of this order-giving: the 
leader gives such orders as have 
reference to the group’s traditional 


activities; he expropriates the leader- 
ship without changing the group’s 
traditional modes of activity. 

The leader is weaker than the group 
because he takes over its traditions and 
because his own suggestions do not 
take root. At the same time he is also 
stronger because everyone follows his 
orders. 

The gist of the phenomenon lies just 
in this dichotomy. 

The leader is stronger than any one 
group member. (He gives orders— 
they obey.) He is weaker than group 
traditions, and is forced io accept them. 
He is stronger than the individual 
member, weaker than the “ plus” 
which a group is over and above the 
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sum of the individuals in it. He is 
stronger than the members, weaker 
than the formation. 

In the relationship between group 
and leader, two factors stand out: 
(1) the group as a particular order of 
quality, whose strength is expressed by 
the change of the leader’s modeling 
proportion (from 6:3 to 5:11); and 
(2) the members, whose weakness is 
expressed by the constancy (12:2 to 
11:3) of the leader’s ratio of order- 
giving/order following. 

Thus the curious situation obtains 
where the order-giver imitates, while 
the models follow the orders of their 
imitator. 
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What appears here is the “ group 
plus ”—the unique reality of a group— 
experimentally verified. 


2. The Proprietor 

A second way in which leadership 
may express itself is ownership: the 
leader joining the developed group 
takes possession of all the objects in the 
room. They continue being used 
according to group tradition, the games 
played with them remain the same. 
The leader joins in these games but all 
the objects “belong” to him. The 
following table presents the data on 
this phenomenon, concerning the group 
discussed before. 


FREQUENCY OF OBJECT APPROPRIATION 
(borrows or takes away from another child) 





Experimental 

Subject In the experimental situation 
No. Without leader With leader 
13 21 1 
15 9 0 
25 7 | 
10 3 | 
20 12 

The frequency of taking possession of unexpected: this structured group 


objects sharply falls for group members, 
and rises for the leader. 

Into some groups, after traditions 
had been formed, outstanding leading 
personalities were placed—leaders 
obeyed in the day nursery by every one, 
virtual dictators to more than thirty 
children. Let us follow one of them. 
If a child’s behavior displeased him, 
he beat up that child; he allowed no 
opposition, and always had to have his 
way. The group into which he was put 
consisted of children younger than 
himself, children who in the day nursery 
always obeyed him. The result was 


virtually swallowed him. (His propor- 
tion of modeling changed from 9:5 
to 0: 8). He followed the group’s every 
activity, accepted its every custom, 
while his own suggestions were never 
followed. 

However, his exceptional personality 
still asserted itself with the group. The 
children gave him every object without 
asking, and with that acknowledged his 
authority. The group had two tradi- 
tional activities: using blocks they 
built a train, and using chairs they built 
a bridge. The leader soon learnt these 
constructions and used the objects 
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acquired to build just these. From time 
to time the group gathered around him, 
eloquently praising whatever he did. 
They praised his beautiful creation, his 
skill, the wonderful things he made 
(which he has learned from them), as 
if to placate some dangerous genie. 
At the same time they followed him in 
nothing; on the contrary they drew 
him into their own activities and caused 
him to accept their habits. Their play 
remained unchanged: the same game 
with the same toys. They talked of the 
toys as they did before—Johnny’s 
blocks, Tom’s box—but occasionally 
they said: “The blocks belong to 
Andrew’ (Andrew was the leader), 
or: “ Tom’s box belongs to Andrew.” 
The owners of the objects became their 
users, while the right of ownership was 
given over, voluntarily or otherwise, to 
the new leader. 

Observation over only a short period 
would lead to mistaken conclusions. 
One might see only that one child has 
all the toys, while the others surround 
and admire him. Only prolonged 
observation will show that those are 
but scenes of ceremonial offerings with 
which the children purchase, as it were, 
the leader’s continued trust, with which 
they protect their traditions. 

Again we see that apparently the 
leader is stronger than the members 
of the group (he appropriates their 
belongings), but weaker than the group 
because he is forced to accept its 


customs, traditions, and forms of 
activity. 
3. The Diplomat 


The third way of asserting leadership, 
as observed in our experimental situa- 
tion, is quite devious. The cases 
belonging here are peculiar. The leader, 
having a greater force of social pene- 
tration than the group members, 
attempts to force upon them a new 
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mode of activity. He fails. However, 
the leader, for reasons as yet unclear 
to us—perhaps through his personality, 
perhaps because of the tense situation— 
does not get lost in the group, nor take 
over its habits, as did those leaders who 
complied in order to rule or in order to 
take possession of the toys. 

This type of leader takes a round- 
about course: he accepts the traditions 
of the group in order to change them. 

Into old forms he pours new contents. 
What takes place here is a veritably 
dramatic struggle. We had one group 
with particularly strong traditions and 
institutionalization. This group rose to 
the highest level of spontaneous organi- 
zation of games: to the level of division 
of roles. 

One of the children, who in the day 
nursery showed no leadership, in this 
narrower group developed into a leader: 
games he suggested were followed and 
their various parts became traditional 
with the group. It was at this point that 
a new leader was added. He tried to 
suggest new games but was not accepted. 
Then he joined their traditional game 
and slowly took over the leadership. 
The first day there were only two 
instances in which he led, the second 
day there were already nine. However, 
he was the one being modeled, taking 
over the group’s habits. He accepted 
those habits but introduced minute 
changes. For example, he joined in the 
block game traditional with the group, 
but demanded that always the red side 
of a block be on top. He was being 
modeled, he imitated, but he also intro- 
duced changes; then he became the 
leader of the traditional activities thus 
changed. 

The third time he was with the group 
he again suggested new activities. One 
was “hide and seek.” (They had a 
game involving hiding and this feature 
attracted the leader). The group did 
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not accept the suggestion and played 
instead another traditional game they 
called “ acting with hats.” 

The leader yielded, joined the “ hat 
game ” and instantly began to organize 
it, in the course of which he made 
changes so as to combine with it the 
hide and seek game he had suggested. 
He was being modeled to the group, but 
he also modeled the group; he accepted 
their traditions but changed them. 

His round-about road to leadership 
is clear here: 

1. He tries to do away with their 
traditions and lead them on to new 
ones. 

2. He is rejected. 

3. He accepts the traditions and 
quickly learns them. 

4. Within the frame of those traditions 
he soon assumes leadership, and, 
though reluctantly, the group 
follows him because he does a good 
job. 

5. He introduces insignificant varia- 
tions, loosening the tradition. 

6. He then introduces new elements 
into the ritual already weakened by 
variation. 

In this case accepting the traditions 
is a round-about way to introducing 
new ones. This is a very active process 
in which the leader plays an important 
role. Only children with exceptional 
social influence and a great deal of 
initiative could act this way. 

Thus, between the extremes of total 
assimilation and total conquest, we 
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find three types of behavior. In the 
experimental situation the leader either 
(1) is being modeled-—but gives orders; 
or (2) is being modeled—but obtains 
possession of the toys; or again (3) is 
being modeled—but he also models the 
others. 

It has to be emphasized that in all 
these cases the leader must accept the 
traditions and can give orders only 
within their framework. The following 
is a nice example: into a well-developed 
group of children, four to five years old, 
a leader of six and a half with a strong 
personality was introduced. The group 
had traditional ways of using the toys. 
It was exactly determined who would 
play with what. Each toy, though they 
might exchange them for a while, 
traditionally constituted the possession 
of a certain child. 

The leader was unable to change this 
rule of ownership. Yet he found him- 
self a place in the system. At the 
beginning of the play period he distri- 
buted the objects, giving each child 
the one that “ belonged to him.” The 
children continued to ask the “owners” 
for the blocks or boxes when they 
wanted to play with them; they con- 
tinued to exchange toys as before. 
Only now the blocks, house, or boxes 
were distributed by the leader at the 
beginning of the period. Thus he found 
himself a role in an order which was 
there when he first arrived, though 
unable essentially to change the existing 
traditions. 


THE FORMING OF TRADITION 


We have examined the influence of 
the group on a new leader. We have 
seen that the group forces its traditions 
on the leader; and that with varying 
circumstances the process involved 
changes, while the basic tendency 


remains the same. We have seen that 
the capitulating leader still makes his 
superior personality felt. Even though 
he accepts the group’s traditions, he 
exerts an influence. Even in the case 
of total assimilation of the leader we 
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find changes in the group’s life which 
can be ascribed to his influence. 

Fox example, one group always built 
trains out of blocks. The leader 
followed this activity. He too built 
trains, only he put a chimney on his 
locomotive. The others followed suit. 

Another group’s traditional game 
was to climb up and hang on to the top 
edge of a wardrobe and to swing there. 
The leader—of the type that gives 
orders but is being modeled—soon 
joined the game. Only one child at a 
time could swing on the wardrobe. 
On each side stood a chair to climb 
up on. Shortly after the leader joined 
the group he introduced a “ one-way 
traffic.” Everything went on as before 
with the exception that they had to 
climb up one side and down the other. 
This innovation added color to the 
game without changing its structure. 
Such phenomena occurred often. 
Almost every leader, just as soon as he 
met the group, reorganized it, intro- 
ducing direction and order. 

In other cases this coloring lent by 
the leader pertained rather to the 
contents, as when a fitting little story 
was introduced. One group that played 
with a small house said “ this is the 
mailman’s house—in the evening they 
come home—in the morning they 
leave.” In the game itself there was no 
mailman. The children put nothing 
into the house. The mailman was not 
even symbolically represented. The 
words were merely additional coloring. 
On this the leader elaborated: “ The 
mailmen bring coal—they put it on 
‘wagons and trucks, etc.” The others 
took over these little themes and their 
activity, though undamaged, became 
more colorful. 

Often the leader would step up the 
pace of activity. This is another way 
to impose his will on the group. He 
would dictate a very fast tempo, driving 
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them. A certain type of leader is 
needed to create this acceleration of 
pace: a child who is very active, who 
has many interests, whose attention is 
divided, and who has a stormy tempera- 
ment. Such leaders busy themselves 
with several things at once, join several 
games at once, and with their “ swing ” 
accelerate the group’s life. 

An interesting influence of the leader 
is the widening of the terrain. The 
group’s accustomed space becomes 
larger: a group that had worked in one 
portion of the room will, after the 
leader appears, expand into the entire 
room. The way this occurs clearly 
shows the relationship between a 
developed group and a new leader. 

One group would play around a table 
in the middle of the room. From time 
to time they would go to the wardrobe 
in one corner of the room and try to 
climb up. Then the new leader approp- 
riated the table, whereupon a migration 
to the wardrobe took place where they 
started the game of climbing up. The 
leader followed them and started 
organizing that game. Slowly the 
children shifted back to the table, but 
the leader was on their trail. The result 
was a pendulum-like movement between 
table and wardrobe. Then one child 
went to 4 new place and started doing 
something there. At once the leader 
extended his pendulum motion to that 
place. A veritable pilgrimage began. 
Everywhere the leader was _ being 
modeled: he was the one who adjusted 
to the others’ mode of activity. 

Another frequent influence of the 
leader is that he changes the degree 
of concerted action. The degree of 
group action is not to be confused with 
the degree of creative activity of a 
person. When a pre-social formation 
of four people sit together, one reading 
a philosophical treatise, the other 
solving a mathematical problem, the 
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third writing an ode, etc., without 
having anything in common with each 
other, the group is of a lower social 
level than a foursome playing bridge. 

During our investigations we 
observed that in some cases the leader 
brings a pre-social group to a higher 
degree of concerted action, in other 
cases to a lower one. If, for example, 
a group that has merely congregated 
around a set of toys is organized into 
one with a division of roles, the group 
level has been raised. It will be lowered 
if group activity is reduced to mere side 
by side play. Such raising or lowering 
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of group level depends mostly on the 
personal qualities of the leader, 
especially on his capacity to organize. 
The capacity consists of the bent to 
remember every custom, to see to it 
that objects are returned where they 
belong and that the rituals are observed, 
even if these were learned from the 
group. The leader who has this quality 
raises the group level even if he totally 
submits to the group’s traditions. 

One component of changing 
the group level will be treated 
separately: we shall call it the margin 
role. 


THE MARGIN ROLE 


A rise in group level is often con- 
nected with an increased cohesion, a 
stronger belonging together of the 
group members. Again, a fall in the 
group level often means a loosening of 
cohesion. How does this take place? 

Whether a group consists of three 
members or fifteen, one of them will 
play a marginal role. Even in a group 
of three or four we shall find a child 
whose participation is less frequent, who 
follows group customs less often, and 
who will join a newcomer more readily 
than do the members of the group. 
. Thus his is a marginal position; he 
is something of a salient feature. This 
is the child who never serves as a 
model but is constantly being modeled. 
When he does participate in group 
activities he plays the role of a servant: 
he brings the paste, holds the scissors, 
etc. Most of the time he plays alone; 
often he is idle, and only at times does 
he join in a group activity. The 
customs of the group tie him least, a 
newcomer will contact him first. If 
this newcomer is a child of weak social 
penetration (perhaps even younger) the 
marginal child will be his model in 


learning the group’s customs. If the 
newcomer is of strong social pene- 
trating power (and older)—the marginal 
child will become his servant, will be 
the first to follow his orders and to 
accept the changes he introduces. 

Another feature of the marginal 
child is role-seeking. He wants to be 
important, he tries to appear a person 
of consequence. 

The new leader will contact him first, 
trying to win him. For example, in 
one group the proportion (with the 
exception of the marginal child) 
between friendly and hostile acts 
towards the new leader was 50: 50 per 
cent. for the group but 94: 6 per cent. 
for the marginal child. In another 
group, contacts with the new leader 
made up 54 per cent. of all contacts, 
while the mafginal child’s contacts were 
100 per cent. with the new leader. But 
not only does the new leader draw this 
child to himself, he also activates him. 
In his presence, the periods when the 
marginal child is inactive or alone 
lessen considerably, often as much as 
50 per cent. With this the new leader 
often strengthens group cohesion, even 
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when he is not a real leader but a 
member being modeled. 

We also see the opposite happen. If 
a group’s tradition—and thus its 
resistance to the leader—is strong, so 
that he is unable to change them, the 
marginal child will be further alienated 
from the group. This will in turn 
weaken group cohesion and lower the 
group level. 

Thus the marginal child: 

1. does not collaborate, he only 
serves; has no contact with the group’s 
activities, only with single members, 
and then mostly by serving them; 





2. will be the first one to join a 
newcomer; 

3. will be the first to capitulate to 
the new leader because he is held least 
strongly by group custom. He is 
“ tradition alien.” 

Introduction of a new leader has 
many other effects on the group. It 
may give rise to rivalry, to a rise or fall 
of the number of conflicts, etc. 

These phenomena are born of the 
struggle of the would-be leader to 
change the traditions of a pre-formed 
social group. 


THE POWER OF THE GROUP 


Our question was: which is stronger, 
the group made up of individuals of 
average social penetration, or the 
individual of high degree of social 
penetration but alien to the group? 

Our criterion was, not the relation- 
ship between the new leader and the 
individual group members, but that 
“plus” arising from “ groupness ” 
which raises the power of the group 
above the aggregate strength of its 
members. This “ plus” shows in the 
habits, customs, rules, and relation- 
ships making for institutionalization. 
Accordingly, the individual is the 
stronger of the two if he can change 
those traditions; but the group is the 
stronger if it assimilates the leader. 

Couching our inquiry in these terms 
lent decisive importance to the ratio 
modeling/being modeled. ° 

Our investigations have shown that 
the group with a tradition is stronger 
than the leader (though he is stronger 
than any one group member). 

The play of forces between leader 
and group resulted in the following 
graduations: 

1. The leader is totally assimilated; 
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2. The leader is being modeled but 
gives orders; 

3. The leader is being modeled but 
gains possession of the toys; 

4. The leader is being modeled but 
modifies the traditions ; 

5. The leader destroys the group’s 
traditions and introduces new ones. It 
is rare that the leader should become 
not only the center of the group but 
also the maker of its rules. 

Which of these five situations will 
obtain depends on: 

1. The degree of chrystallization of 
traditions ; 

2. The extent of collaborative play; 

3. The degree of group cohesion 
(the marginal child included). 

These conditions issue from the 
nature of the group. It is no doubt 
important what kind of person, what 
character type the new leader is. It may 
be that in the child who expropriates 
the toys in order to set himself up as 
leader a desire for acquisition asserts 
itself; it may be that the child who 
gives orders is driven by narcissism and 
aggression. However, our investigation 
did not extend to these motivations. 
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Even the leader who is forced to 
accept existing traditions makes his 
superiority felt: he may lend color to 
activities, step up the pace, widen the 
field, or change the group level by 
influencing cohesion. 

In our experiment individuals of 
strong social penetrating power seldom 
became changers of traditions; how- 
ever, being modeled to the existing 
traditions, they influenced them. 

We were thus able to experience that 
“plus ” which makes the group more 
than and different from the aggregate 
of its members: as in cases where the 
new leader conquered every one. where 
each child followed his orders—as long 
as what he ordered was in agreement 
with the group’s traditions. 

It is in this peculiar strength of 
tradition that this group “plus” 
appears. Its carriers are the individuals 
constituting the group. By belonging 
to the group each is more and stronger. 
This became clear when children who 
in the day nursery were being modeled 
by leaders there, became the models of 
these leaders in the organized group. 

Thus the group “ plus” is not some 
substance hovering above the group: 
it is the hold their customs and habits 
have on the members; it is tradition, 
the carrier of which is the individual, 
who, in turn, is strengthened by it. 
Conceivably, the feeling of heightened 
intensity always evoked by group 
experience is the experiencing of just 
this “* plus.” 
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Why does the leader accept the 
group’s traditions? Is it because he is 
weaker than its members, or more 
suggestible? No. We have seen him in 
the day nursery, modeling the others. 
Is it because he is in a new situation 
where the group members have the 
advantage of being familiar with the 
situation? This is contra-indicated by 
the behavior of leaders who give orders 
quite without inhibition. The dicho- 
tomy is clear: the leader is supra- 
ordinated since he gives orders; but 
he is also subordinated since he is being 
modeled. He has the upper hand 
vis @ vis the members but has to bow 
to group tradition. 

Thus the reaction of the group to 
the new leader clearly brings into view 
the power of the group-plus. It is this 
plus that is stronger than the leader, 
who is stronger than any one group 
member. 

With this we can discard all hypo- 
theses which deny the uniqueness of 
the group, and which attempt fully to 
account for the group by assessing its 
members. 

Our experiment refutes the prejudice 
of metaphysical social psychology that 
the group, through an evening effect, 
lowers the level of the individual. We 
observed exactly the opposite: the 
strength of the group strengthens its 
members. 

Group experience not only pleases, 
it also strengthens. 


APPENDIX 


We made our observations in two 
day nurseries. In the first one we 
proceeded as follows: in each room of 
the nursery two or three people made 
notes on twelve to fifteen children. 
They put down everything the children 
did. After each session of thirty-five 





to forty minutes they compared and 
synchronized their notes. In the second 
day nursery each recorder was assigned 
one child. He noted all about that 
child (his activities, his behavior, etc.) 
for sixty minutes per session. On the 
basis of these two sets of recordings, 
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we worked out a table of categories 
containing only phenomena actually 
observed. 

We observed a total of seventy-six 
children. They played in four rooms of 





two day nurseries. There were: fifteen 
three- to four-year-olds; thirty-one 
four- to six-year-olds; and thirty six- 
to seven-year-olds. The sexes were 
equally represented. 


CATEGORIES USED IN THIS EXPERIMENT 


I. Degree of Group Formation. We used 

the signs 1-14 as follows: 

. The child is idle and alone. 

. He is idle and alone in the midst 
of a group. 

. He plays alone. 

. He looks on a person or group. 

. He is being looked at. 

. He is in an idling group (several 
children together, doing nothing). 

. He plays alone in the midst of a 
group. 

. He is in a group that looks on 
something or someone. 

. He plays alone inside a group 
(plays by himself alongside a 
group playing together). 

. He moves together with others 
(as when children begin to push 
chairs in the room). 

. He congregates with others 
around an object. 

. He is collaborating (when in a 

group playing with building 

blocks; but the roles are not 
divided and there is no leader). 

He takes part in activity with a 

division of roles (when the roles 

are taken over automatically 
with no one assigning them). 

He takes part in organized group 

activity (when the roles are 

assigned, there is a leader). 


13. 


14. 


II. Modeling. We defined this as 
follows: 

A relationship between two people, 
one of whose act or behavior is taken 
over and followed by the other; this 
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following is not solicited, no rules or 
orders demand it. 

In this category we used two signs: 
capital M signified the original act, 
capital K signified the imitating. In 
most cases imitating followed the act 
within a few seconds, but there were 
cases where ten or even thirty minutes 
elapsed between M and K; in a few 
cases the imitating occurred only the 
following day. (In this case we had to 
go back to the record of the original act 
and assign it the mark M.) 

We used these signs: (1) to judge a 
child’s degree of social penetration, as 
the ratio M:K, that is modeling/being- 
modeled, was found characteristic of 
this. To obtain this ratio we simply 
added acts followed (M) and acts of 
following (K) of a child. (2) to select 
leaders and non-leaders for our group 
experiment by comparing the ratios 
M:K of the children; (3) to judge the 
process of adaptation of the leader to 
the group and his degree of accepting 
group tradition. 


Ill. Order giving. We used the signs 
a, b, c, d, as follows: 

a_ The child gives an order which is 
followed by one or more children. 
He gives an order which is not 
followed. 

He receives an order from another 
child and follows it. 
He receives an order but does 
not follow it. 

The sub-categories of order giving 
were used chiefly as the ratio (a/b): 


b 
c 


d 
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(c/d). On the basis of this ratio we 
separated leaders and non-leaders for 
our experimental groups. 

The Modeling ratio (M:K) and the 
Order-giving ratio (a/b): (c/d) were 
further used as follows: their inverse 
proportion showed us the phenomenon 
that in the majority of cases the leader 
orders just what he has learned and 
taken over from those he is giving 
orders to. 


IV. Initiative. 
We used the signs e, f, g, as follows: 


e, initiating an act which is 
followed: 

f, initiating an act which is not 
followed: 

g, following someone else’s initia- 
tive. 


The phenomena of this category were 
difficult to tell from modeling pheno- 
mena. The essence of the difference is 
that in acts of initiating the purpose is 
obviously to find followers, while in 
modeling this is not noticeable. 


V. Directing. 

This category indicated activities 

covering longer periods of time. 

We used the signs f, i, j, k, 1, as 

follows: 

h The child directs the activity of a 
group of two or more for a period 
of time. 

i He takes part in directing (as being 
a go-between for director and 
group). 

i He follows direction, works under 
direction. 

k He serves. Without being asked, 
brings some object to one or more 
playmates, picks up things, helps. 
(Often such help is repudiated by 
the beneficiary.) 

I He is served by one or more 
children. 


VI. Ownership. We used the signs m, 
n, 0, p, r, Ss, t, u, as follows: 
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m The child asks for something and 
receives it. 

n He asks for something and does 
not receive it. 

o He is asked for an object and gives 
it. 

Pp He is asked for an object but does 
not give it. 

r He takes an object from another 
child. 

s He tries to take an object from 
someone but is unsuccessful. 

t He has to yield an object to some- 
one. 

u He keeps an object someone tried 
to take from him. 


VII. Attack. We used the signs vy, z, 
x, y, as follows: 
v Attacking one or more playmates. 
z He is attacked. 
x He threatens with words or gesture. 
y He is threatened. 


VIII. Approach. We used the signs 
a, B, y, 8, ¢, 8, pu, «@, as follows: 

a The child shows something to 
someone. 

B He is shown something. 

y He offers something. 

8 He is offered something. 

¢ He asks a question and receives an 
answer. 

6 He asks a question but receives no 
answer. 

» He is asked a question and he 
answers. 

« He is asked a question but does not 
answer. 

Two more categories proved neces- 

sary: 

Variation, to denote a child’s intro- 
ducing a sustained change into an 
activity he has taken over from 
another child (whether by being 
modeled, by receiving an order, 
or by being directed). 

Competition, to denote boasting, 
trying to outdo someone, etc. 
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Our categories are not mutually 
exclusive. Several signs can designate 
the same act, partly by viewing that act 
from different angles and partly by 
assigning a category to the act as a 


whole and several other categories to 
its various parts. Also, an activity may 
at the start be of one category and 
later, of another. 


SELECTING THE EXPERIMENTAL SUBJECTS 


I. Selecting the leaders. 

Degree of group participation: 11 
through 14 more than 1 through 10. 

Modeling: M greater than K. This 
was Our most important indicator. 

Order Giving: a greater than c; a 
greater than 5; (a/b) greater than (c/d). 

Initiative: e greater than f; (e/f) 
greater than g. 

Directing: / much greater than k; 
k=O if possible; A more than j. 

Ownership: m greater than n; (r/s) 
greater than (f/u); r greater than s; 
p=O if possible. 

Attack: (v/x) greater than (z/y). 

Approach: The following were 
auxiliary indicators: e« greater than 6; 
a, 8, y, 8, €, , about evenly distributed 
and more frequent in other children. 


II. Selecting the non-leaders 
Degree of group activity: 6 through 
10 greater than 11 through 14. 
Modeling: K greater than M. 
Order Giving: c greater than a; b 
greater than a. 
Initiative: f greater than e; g 


greater than (e/f); e and f may equal 
O. 


Directing: k much greater than /; 
l=O if possible; j greater than h. 

Ownership: m greater than m; t 
greater than (r/s); s greater than r; 
t rather numerous. 

Attack: (z/y) greater than (v/x). 

Approach auxiliary indicators: 6 
greater than «; a, 3, 6, greater than 
B, 8, «. 


EXCERPT FROM OBSERVATION RECORD 


Third play period without leader (July 31, 1946). Present: Child number 1, 
age five years, four thonths. Child number 2, age five years, three months. Child 
number 3, six years, one month. Child number 4, five years, nine months. All 
boys. Equipment: building blocks. Scene: The day nursery. 


Child’s 
Time Number 


10:30 


aANWW AWK dD hb 


Activity 
Starts building with blocks on floor 
Stares in the air 
Stares in the air 
Takes blocks from child No. 4 
“* Give it back ” 
* No, I want to build, too ” 
Arranges blocks like number 4 
Looks at number 3 
Rolls a block on floor 
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Activity 
Brings block back to 4 
Plays with fingers, whistles 
Puts block on number 4’s structure 
Play with blocks about the structure 
“* Here live the trams ” 
“T have a tram at home, it goes on 
tracks ” 
“* But I have an automobile ” 
“* But my tram has a bell that rings ” 
*“* Let’s make a tram house (builds) ” 
“* Bring me that box ” (to No. 1) 
Brings the box 
Puts a block on No. 4’s structure. 
(Imitates his motion) 
Building 
“* This—is—where—I—put—it——” 
(Handling block like No. 2) “ This— 
is—where—I—put—it—” 
(Handling block like No. 2) “ This— 
is—where—I—put—it——” 
Looks on, “ That will be big ” 
Building house together 
Looks on 


Score 
k 
1 


11 
M 


Boasts 
Competes 
Competes 
K, var.e,M. 
a 

¢; K 


K 
11 
M 


K, M 








INCENTIVES TO WORK 


An Anthropological Appraisal' 


ADAM CURLE 





The basic problem about industrial 
incentives is posed by the very fact 
that it is necessary for us to have a 
symposium devoted to discussing it. I 
have never heard people talking about 
an incentive to sex, or to eating when 
one is hungry. Why then does one need 
an incentive to work, since from the 
beginning of time work has been just 
as essential to life as these more 
obviously biologically based activities? 
Work does not have direct assistance 
from biological drives, but it is a 
secondary condition, necessary to the 
fulfilment of many of them, and the 
human race has survived because for 
centuries enough people have done 
sufficient work to feed themselves and 
their families. Why now are we so 
occupied with the problem of what 
makes people work, or not work, as 
the case may be? Has something 
happened to us, or to society, or to 
both, which has split off biological 
needs from the social requirements for 
meeting them? Having originally had 
an anthropological training, I am 
inclined to seek for an answer to this 
question by thinking about what makes 
people work in primitive societies as 
these exist in the world at present. 

Among the most primitive peoples, 
if I may generalise very broadly, life 
is all of a piece. It is not split, as it is 


for a vast majority of the inhabitants 
of western Europe and America, into 
what one does to earn a living—called 
work—and what one does during the 
rest of the time. In many cases there is 
not even a word for work. In our own 
language, it is one of these monstrous 
collectives to which each individual puts 
his own interpretation, but which very 
roughly is taken to mean all those 
things which for various reasons we 
have to do, but would much sooner 
avoid. In a _ primitive language, 
although all the necessary activities of 
life each have their own vocabulary, 
there is usually no word which links 
them together. There is no word, 
because there is no concept which 
separates hunting, fishing, the making 
of pots, the weaving of cloth, or the 
building of houses, from the raising of 
a family, the instruction of children, 
religious ritual and a host of other 
activities which make no direct con- 
tribution to the clothing and feeding 
and shelter of individuals. 

If we were to talk about the incentive 
to work in a primitive society, we 
should either find ourselves unreali- 
stically limited to our own ideas of the 
nature of work as a special area within 
our total social activity, or else find 
that we were forced to speak of some- 
thing as broad and indefinite as the very 
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incentive to live. In Freudian terms, we 
might speak of the force of a life instinct 
against that of a death instinct. But 
since we are thinking of a group of 
people living within a certain type of 
social context, it is simpler to begin by 
considering the incentives of society 
as a whole, i.e., the power which a 
society exercises over its members to 
induce them to do what is mutually 
most expedient. 

When I said that primitive society 
is all of a piece, I meant that there is 
in primitive society an intimate linking 
of all social activities. For example, 
the anthropologist who sets out to 
study tribal economics finds that he 
cannot understand them unless he also 
finds out about the kinship structure, 
the religious system, the technology, 
land tenure and other social structures. 
In fact, from whichever angle he 
approaches such a community in the 
field, he finds that he cannot under- 
stand any single aspect of it outside 
and apart from the context provided 
by the rest. As regards the individual 
himself, his activity in these various 
single social fields is entirely determined 
by his position in all of them. In our 
own society, our business or workaday 
life is very little affected, for example, 
by our religious life; indeed, we need 
have no religious life. But the primitive 
cannot be an atheist; if he were, he 
would be unable to take up any other 
social role. In his experience, the social 
field is one. He cannot go out of any 
part of it without going out of all of it. 

How does this highly integrated 
structure hold together? The answer 
appears to be partly psychological, 
partly sociological. 

Sociologically, we can suggest that 
the absence, or the slow rate, of change 
is a predominant factor. Where rapid 
change occurs, one part of the social 
structure is thrown out of gear with the 
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rest—this of course has happened to 
ourselves—with the result that attitudes 
and behaviour which held good for 
hunting cannot now be equally valid 
for agriculture. Such discrepancies 
create confusion and conflict in indi- 
viduals, and where there are confusion 
and conflict, there are usually also 
attempts to escape from social respon- 
sibility, even to damage the society 
which has imposed this conflict). 

But why should there be so little 
change? There may, of course, be 
many reasons of a specific nature, but 
generally it is because an integrated 
structure resists innovation. This 
sounds like a circular argument; primi- 
tive society is integrated because of 
lack of change; it resists change 
because it is integrated. Both state- 
ments are true, as is apparent if the 
psychological background is con- 
sidered. 

The primitive, as in the case of our- 
selves, is born into a world which he 
experiences as a series of frustrations, 
restraints and annoyances. These start 
from the moment of birth, which is 
perhaps the most exasperating event 
which happens during the whole course 
of a person’s life. Thereafter the social 
mould stiffens around him, and as it 
does so a dual process is evident; he 
begins to value the goals set up by his 
society, and at the same time he needs 
some outlet or compensation for the 
frustration imposed by the conditions 
necessary to achieve those goals. In 
his close-knit society the compensation 
may actually be provided within the 
accepted social structure. 

Thus, although we might apply our 
own standards to these societies and 
judge them as wasteful, neurotic, fan- 
tastic or unnatural, we must not forget 
that the satisfaction offered to the 
individual is considerable. However 
much he may be beset by danger, 
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discomfort and disease, he suffers only 
to a small extent from what appears to 
be a most widespread and debilitating 
psychological illness amongst ourselves 
—that is, the feeling of being out of 
society, or not belonging, of being 
rejected and injured. In fact, he is 
satisfied with the state of things. He 
does not want to change. 

Perhaps to say that he does not want 
to change is wrong. It might be more 
correct to say that he does not conceive 
of change. This is because his whole 
way of life is woven through with a 
thread of ritual observance which not 
only gives supernatural and mutually 
reinforcing sanction to various activi- 
ties, but which actually relates them to 
and gives them a place in the cosmos. 
To alter a hunting procedure might 
almost be to alter the relationship of 
the sun to the moon. It is unthinkable, 
and so, quite simply, it is not thought 
about. But if it happens through some 
external agency that change is imposed 
upon a primitive society, then the 
whole structure is likely to collapse, 
since change in one part affects the 
whole. The elaborate inter-relationship 
of ritual, folk-lore, attitude and tech- 
nical activity will be disrupted; com- 
munal effort, morality, skill and social 
sense will go in consequence. 

It is at this stage in the fortunes of 
society that one is entitled to talk 
about incentives to work. Only when 
a society is so segmented that the 
individual can no longer feel a complete 
member of it, can we differentiate 
between the effort needed to earn a 
living and that required for the pursuit 
of leisure. Before that they are fused 
in an undifferentiated will to exist, 
and to do what existence offers. 

I have, of course, been considering 
extreme divergencies of social type. 
Between the most primitive, as exem- 
plified by the Australian aborigines, 
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and ourselves, extends a range of 
societies which exhibit widely differing 
degrees of social differentiation. But 
this gross comparison is perhaps of 
value, since it shows that the conditions 
under which all men take to “ work ” as 
automatically and unquestioningly as 
they do to food or sex can never be 
reproduced in the modern world, at 
least, not according to the primitive 
pattern. We have to find an answer, 
therefore, in terms which go as deep as 
the roots of society in the human mind. 
Matters such as shorter hours, higher 
pay, better working conditions, together 
with the schemes and suggestions of 
an ever-increasing variety of consul- 
tants (including psychologists), are no 
more than makeshift expedients. Many 
of the Australian aborigines ceased to 
breed because of the profound inner 
despair which accompanied the dis- 
ruption of their society. To have 
advocated a social policy of making 
their women more attractive and 
amenable would have been at most a 
temporary palliative for such a psychic 
wound. To make work so pieasant that 
it might no longer be stigmatised as 
work is a short term expedient. We 
are faced with a breakdown of the 
relationship of the individual to his 
society, and if we are to build it up we 
must think in terms as wide as society 
itself. Only by starting in this way can 
we assess the value of any action we 
may take in a narrower field. 

The chief difference between our own 
and primitive society is that we have 
freed ourselves from the bonds of taboo 
and tradition. This means that our 
response to a series of social situations 
is no longer so much a reflex, but rather 
a choice between a series of permitted 
alternatives, or even between alter- 
natives which are not unpermitted. 
Such frustrations as we are subjected 
to are more consciously acknowledged. 
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I am not by this denying the uncon- 
scious impact of society, but suggesting 
that we are aware of the existence of 
alternatives of behaviour, even though 
the conditions which create the possi- 
bility of alternatives affect us. on the 
unconscious level and pre-determine 
our choice. 

But if the trend of social development 
has been to give us greater freedom, it 
has only been able to do it at the expense 
of a degree of social order which 
provided an extraordinary measure of 
psychological security. It is one of the 
tragedies of human growth that the 
freedom for which we have striven over 
the centuries is too great a burden for 
us and that we should take refuge from 
it by limiting our commitments, or by 
evolving elaborate systems of private 
and personal fantasies to replace the 
public and socially operative cultural 
patterns of primitive society. It appears 
that we have by no means lost our 
great need to feel knit into the social 
system by a number of emotional, 
symbolic and material links which 
stimulate our feelings of right action. 
It is no matter if this action is violent 
and irrational; its value for us comes 
from its consistency. But modern 
society is inconsistent and fragmented. 
We are not at home in it, and since we 
are not at home in it our freedom is 
vitiated by anxieties and concomitant 
withdrawal, apathy and hostility. And 
we cannot distinguish between the 
factors devolving from this disturbance. 

may affect the individual pre- 
dominantly in domestic, work, or social 
life, or in all three, but the sphere in 
which they operate does not indicate 
an underlying difference. 

The dilemma with which we are faced 
is that we are deviously moving towards 
a type of human development which is 
incompatible with much of social 
growth. In the main, social groups, in 
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spite of fissions and cleavages, are held 
together by means appropriate to 
primitive society. That is to say, they 
depend on an emotional identification 
and involvement, personal unconscious 
needs being expressed in the structures 
concerned for example with types of 
authority and traditions of child care. 
Because of this the individual and the 
group are faced with a continual con- 
flict between blind identification and 
the need for stern reality thinking. The 
essence of freedom is to understand the 
nature of choice. 

The only ultimate remedy that I can 
imagine would be to create a form of 
society in which the responsibility of 
the individual to the group—to which 
he must belong for the security neces- 
sary to emotional health—is a respon- 
sibility which stems from a real appreci- 
ation of the needs of the group. By real 
appreciation I mean an understanding 
which is not clouded by the driving, 
subjective necessity to compensate for 
and assuage personal disturbances. 
And personal disturbances, to use 
another circular argument, derive to an 
amazingly large extent from the with- 
drawal of the individual from society. 
We may ask, why should he withdraw? 
In spite ef all these matters which have 
been discussed, society still has at its 
disposal a vast number of effective 
integrative mechanisms. But it is the 
tragedy of disturbed behaviour that it 
never achieves its object. A man who 
is affected by the cleavages of society 
feels rejected and hurt, and so tries to 
escape from all chance of future harm. 
In this way he avoids those very rela- 
tionships with his family, his neigh- 
bours, his workmates, or with institu- 
tions which would restore him to the 
warm security of a social group. 

All this is tantamount to saying that 
before we can stop talking about 
industrial incentives we shall need a 












society which is not only constitu- 
tionally democratic, but also psycho- 
logically democratic, giving freedom 
from the compulsions of anxiety. For 
neurosis not only takes a terrible toll 
of working time and efficiency, as 
Russell Fraser? has demonstrated, but 
also reduces to an unimaginable extent 
the cohesion of work and social groups, 
and the satisfaction of individuals. It 
is with these disabilities rather than 
with the grosser forms of illness that the 
study of incentives must largely be 
concerned. 

For fear of misunderstanding I must 
here interpolate a word about the sense 
in which I am using “ neurosis”. It is 
hard, perhaps impossible, to prove that 
it has actually increased during the 
present century. Certainly among 
many primitives we find, often as the 
accepted personality pattern, traits 
which we would stigmatise as neurotic, 
or even pre-psychotic. But in the past 
and in a more integrated society these 
tendencies could be turned to the uses 
of society; they did not drive the 
individual away from it, giving him the 
additional pain and stress of isolation 
and loneliness. It is this that is the most 
damaging and disruptive of all, alike 
to the individual and to his society. 
We must be most careful not to transfer 
our concepts of mental health or illness 
from one type: of society to another 
without seeing their relationship to the 
total structure. 

By suggesting that the problem of 
incentives can only be solved by 
measures affecting the whole social 
structure, I may seem to be unpractical, 
or, in view of the size of the problem, 
defeatist. Nevertheless, I see reasonable 
grounds for hope, if we can establish 
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the principle that what happens during 
a man’s working hours affects and is 
affected by the rest of his life space. 
It is futile to expect a general reversal 
of attitude, but it is quite possible to 
show how, on a small scale, a type of 


"society may be established which fulfils 
’ the conditions I have set out. 


I am 
thinking particularly of the Army Civil 
Resettlement Units, which produced in 
severely disturbed men a level of 
emotional stability and of social 
behaviour higher than that found in an 
equivalent sample of normal indi- 
viduals.? The work upon which I am 
engaged at the moment also shows close 
relationship between the work that a 
man does and all other aspects of his 
existence; and demonstrates also the 
possibility of altering social behaviour 
in all spheres by establishing elements of 
such a society. The methods by which 
such changes may be brought about 
are not within the scope of this par- 
ticular symposium, but are the subject 
of two other talks in this section today. 

I can only stress that their aim is not 
to create or discover incentives as such, 
but to release groups from those 
frustrations and tensions which arouse 
suspicion and hostility. The work of 
Lewin, Bavelas, Lippitt and White, 
Elton Mayo, and many others shows 
the value to industry of fully democratic 
participation. It also shows that par- 
ticipation can only be established at 
the expense of jealousy and anxiety. 
This and other recent work shows that 
it is possible to extend these principles 
through all the operative spheres of a 
man’s life, from his relationships with 
his family to his relationships with 
higher authority, in such a way that 
they are all enriched. Work of this 


See Incidence of Neurosis among Factory Workers "’ by Russell Fraser, M.D., M.R.C.P., 
.P.M. 


3 Adam Curle: “* Transitional Communities and Social Re-connection; A follow-up Study of the 


Civil Resettlement of British Prisoners of War " (//uman Relations, Vol. 1, Nos. | and 2). 
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kind is diflicult and lengthy, and in 
many directions still in the experimental 
stage. Nevertheless, where it has been 
carried out successfully, even on a 
relatively sniall scale, we can see that it 
creates a rapport between the indisidual 
and his society which amongst other 
things greatly heightens his working 
effort. It replaces, by a mere conscious 
understanding of his position and by a 
greater sense of social obligation, the 
blinder factors which operate in primi- 
live experience. 

Wlicre this type of relationship 
exists, it does not, of course, mean that 
what are generally considered as incen- 
lives need not be studied, ¢.g.. adequate 
wages and good working conditions. 
It means on the contrary that they will 
be more important than they are at the 
moment, when there are, generally 
speaking, so many factors on the 
psychological level which vitiate their 
purpose. 

Let me briefly recapitulate my prin- 
cipal arguments. Work, in a primitive 
society, is frequently not differentiated 
from many other life activities. The 
reason for this is that primitive society 
is closely integrated and _ internally 
consistent. But our own society is so 
segmented through rapid, unassimilated 
and unequal change that attitudes 
holding good in one sphere are not 
valid in another. This creates confiict 
and confusion in the individual, who 
may feel injured, hurt, and rejected, 
and often identifies society as a whole 
with the cause of his hurt. To avoid 
fresh hurt and confusion, he therefore 
withdraws, not only from what is 
disintegrative, but also from what is 
positive; insulating himself from deep 
emotional involvement. This affects 


not only his work, but his social and 
domestic existence. It is at this stage 
that many subsidiary confusions and 
emotional pains arise, and it is these, I 





fecl, rather than the basic conditions 
which created them, with which so 
much of industrial psychology is con- 
cerned. This state can obviously not be 
altered by a regression to primitive 
conditions, since we depend, to operate 
democratic life, on conscious purpose 
rather than on blind identification. The 
need of the moment, therefore, is a form 
of society in which the anxious tensions 
resulting in withdrawal and isolation 
from the integrated purposes of the 
group can be reduced. There is some 
evidence that this can be done on a 
small scale by an application of in- 
tegrated social science techniques, and 
that where it is done, we can appreciate 
incentives in a slightly different way. 
By that I mean that instead of using 
various devices such as a modern and 
humane whip to increase output, we 
may rely on the workers to apply the 
spurs to themselves, and if necessary 
to their management. For where a 
man stands in unanxious and partici- 
pant relationship to a group, he will 
perform without question and unde- 
mandingly those functions which are 
necessary to the group. Thus the same 
result is achieved as in primitive society, 
but through flexibility and freedom, 
rather than reactionary rigidity. We 
have therefore to consider the structure 
and orientation of society rather than 
specific goads whose impetus will not 
long outlast, in an adverse environment, 
their application. 

In order to present a more socio- 
logical approach to this question, I 
have omitted many aspects of it which 
are of primary practical importance. I 
have tried to show the broad psycho- 
social context within which, according 
to my opinion, occur the various 
problems so ably and comprehensively 
studied by industrial psychologists. I 
should like to suggest that if studies such 
as anthropology have anything to 














contribute to the problems of modern 
society, they can only do so by them- 
selves learning from, and co-operating 
with the other disciplines relating to 
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man’s position in his social environment, 
i.e., economics, psychology and sociol- 
ogy, and by attempting to relate their 
methods in an integrated social science. 




















A DIALOGUE ON THE SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY OF COLONIALISM 


and on certain Puerto Rican Professional Personality Patterns' 
LEWIS A. DEXTER 





In the field of culture-in-personality, hypotheses should be ordinarily put forward 
with considerable tentativeness. Ordinarily, the analyst is unable to undertake 
systematic, detailed investigation which permits him to attach a high degree of 
probability to his assertions. Therefore, he should not overlook propositions 
about a culture made by sophisticated or insightful laymex., even though they do 
not accord with his own observations. 

It seemed to me that it would help convey the mood of tentativeness attaching 
to my impressions about Puerto Rican professional personality types if, instead 
of writing in conventional academic form, I used the dialogue technique to suggest 
various hypotheses. This technique has the additional advantage of permitting 
me to record suggestions which I have heard put forward by other people who 
know Puerto Rico well, even though I do not happen to accept them. Every 
statement made by any character hereinafter has been, implicitly at least, made 
in my hearing by two or more persons; although I have evidently been forced to 
make systematic and explicit what was hinted at by an anecdote or a phrase. 

In order that the reader may allow for the advantages and disadvantages of 
my perspective, an account of my own experiences in Puerto Rico may be in order. 
I was in Puerto Rico from July 1944 to July 1945, appointed as Visiting Professor 
of Sociology and Political Science, with the understanding that my primary 
responsibility was the organization of a social science general course to be offered 
in 1945-46. Accordingly, much of my time was spent in studying available material 
about Puerto Rico, the West Indies, and the Caribbean; I also taught a year 
course for sophomores in introductory sociology, and two upper-class semester 
courses in political theory and techniques of research, respectively. 

During November I was assigned by the Chancellor to prepare a history of the 
University during his administration, 1942-45, a period of great expansion. In 
consequence, I was given a number of other administrative duties, which threw 
me into contact with insular politics. In particular, I planned the organization 
of a research center in social sciences, involving the expenditure of $360,000 over 
three years. I projected two major studies, one in population, which Warren 
Thompson planned for the University, and the second in personality type and 
social structure, along the lines of work done by Kluckhohn, Leites, Keskjemiti, 
and Gorer (2, 5, 7).? I also received a separate grant for the study of suicide in 





1] am grateful to Natan Leites whose questions and comments led me to write this article. Neither 
he, nor any of the numerous others who have advised me on its preparation and to whom I am 
also indebted, are in any way responsible for anything I may say. 

2 See References p. 64 
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the island; although I was able to collect preliminary data for this, and to prepare 
a schedule, pressure of time prevented my undertaking any field work. This study 
was oriented to test the Durkheim-Halbwachs hypotheses (6). The population 
study has since been carried out, chiefly under the direction of Kingsley Davis 
of Princeton. 

A series of changes in executive decisions about the research center placed 
me in a position where I either had to assume responsibility for several actions 
with which I was then unwilling to concur, or to resign; so I resigned. I now 
believe I was mistaken in so doing 

My chief weaknesses in analyzing Puerto Rican professional personality types 
were: (1) a lack of familiarity with Spanish and Spanish-American literature, 
(2) the fact that my contacts were predominantly with supporters of one political 
party (the Populares). I have not lived in any other Hispanic area, although I 
have lived outside the English-speaking countries at several times. I have also 
lived in the Southern regions of the United States, which economically are colonial 
as Puerto Rico is, and I have taught at two continental American schools which 
were administered entirely for minority members. 

The original version of the present paper was written in 1945, about three 
months after I left Puerto Rico. Of some relevance is my (semi-popular) essay 
on independentism and economic planning in Puerto Rico: “ Puerto Rican 
Puzzle”, (4). 

Since writing the dialogue I have become aware of the possibility that recent 
analyses of basic personality structure have failed to make a sufficiently rigorous 
distinction between “ personality type” and “ social type” or between the basic 
personality structure and what W. Bagehot calls “ the style and tone of national 
character,” in his Physics and Politics (1). Were I to undertake any further studies 
of this sort, I would find it necessary to systematize this distinction. 


CHARACTERS (in order of appearance) 





HarRIETT: a Jewish physiologist, born 
and educated in the United States. 

ELEANOR: an intellectually curious 
and alert woman, wife of a con- 
tinental business man, who has lived 
in Puerto Rico for the last six 
years. 

Maria: a Puerto Rican teacher of 
Spanish and English. 

NORMAN: a continental (North Ameri- 
can from the United States), who has 
taught at the University of Puerto 

- Rico for the last year as a visiting 
professor. 





EpwarpD: an American Negro lawyer, 
active in interracial groups. 

BLANCA: a Puerto Rican home econ- 
omist, interested in cultural problems. 

THOMAS: a continental social psycho- 
logist, who has travelled widely, but 
has never been in Puerto Rico or any 
Hispanic country. 

Lewis: a sociologist, interested in 
culture and personality, who has 
spent a year in Puerto Rico. 

JACK: a graduate student in sociology, 
much interested in mathematical 
biophysics and symbolic logic. 
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HARRIET: It seems to me that all 
you people here, talking about Puerto 
Rico, are doing something, well, very 
dangerous. I know nothing about it 


‘except what you tell me. But you all 


talk as though Puerto Ricans just 
naturally are different from Americans, 
as though—— 

ELEANOR: But, my dear girl, of 
course they behave differently from 
Americans. Whoever heard an Ameri- 
can worry about his dignity? Yet, 
sooner or later, in Puerto Rico, they 
talk about independence, and when 
they talk about independence, they talk 
about dignidad, and—— 

Maria: And you here on the 
continent, you love statistics so. In 
Puerto Rico we hate objectivity. 

HarRiETT: But the point which you 
seem to forget is—well, you know when 
we took psychology in college we 
learned to beware of stereotypes. Now, 
aren’t you talking in terms of stereo- 
types? Pretty soon, you'll be saying 
“Jews” do  such-and-such and 
“ Negroes ” do such-and-such, just like 
the worst reactionaries, won’t you? 

Epwarpb: Yes, I would like to add 
to that point. It seems to me that this 
is very dangerous. My race has spent 
centuries trying to teach people to 
treat us not as “ Negroes,” but as 
“human beings.” S. I. Hayakawa in 
his column in the Chicago Defender 
points out for us very frequently that 
that is our real problem—to teach 
people to think of us as men, not as 
Negroes or as Japanese or Jews. And 
you, in the name of psychology and 
sociology which ought to help us, 
aren’t you forging new chains with 
which to keep us down? 

NorMAN: Well, I am Jewish, you 
know, and it seems to me that Jews, by 
and large, are a little bit different from 
Yankees. 

Epwarp: Didn’t Klineberg prove 
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that there isn’t any difference in in- 
telligence between us and white people? 
Didn’t he—— 

THOMAS: Wait, wait. What Kline- 
berg proved was that granted similar 
training and education, intelligence test 
scores fall within the same ranges when 
opportunities are the same. In other 


‘words, he demonstrated that the 


differences which do exist between 
Southern sharecroppers and Northern 
mechanics in intelligence test scores are 
socially created rather than biologically 
produced. So far, so good. But he 
certainly did mot show that these 
differences do not exist. In fact, we 
know that they do exist. Now, what 
we here have been talking about this 
evening is the existence of differences 
which are socially created. Blanca told 
us how she could tell, better than by 
chance, simply by seeing a person’s 
gestures, whether he’s a Puerto Rican 
or not; and sometimes, whether he’s 
speaking Spanish or English. Now, 
maybe she cannot do this as well as 
she thinks, but these differences in 
gesture certainly exist and certainly are 
not biological. They are social in 
origin. If you put a Puerto Rican with 
a group of Americans, it is probable 
that his gestures would somehow be 
affected—he would emphasize more by 
way of contrast or less in imitation. 
On the other hand, if you brought a 
Puerto Rican child up with Yankee 
children, no doubt he'd behave like 
them. But, bring him up as a Puerto 
Rican and a difference exists; that is 
what we maintain. Now on this point 
of gesture we have a very good point, 
an evident, significant difference. 
Lewis: Yet, Tom, it isn’t exactly 
what we could call a neutral point. In 
fact, it shows in a way the trouble with 
our discussion of all such things. A 
good many continental Americans laugh 
at the way in which Puerto Ricans 
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gesture, and so some Puerto Ricans are 
sensitive on the point. And there are 
many occasions when Puerto Ricans 
complain about continental rudeness, of 
course, too. But it’s the continental 
laughter that’s more important now to 
think about. We just can’t get away 
from the fact that every aspect of Puerto 
Rican life is somehow or other related 
to the evaluation which Puerto Ricans 
make of themselves, and that the 
evaluations which they make of them- 
selves are influenced by the evaluations 
which they believe continentals make of 
them. For instance, many “ Anglo- 
Saxons ” think of themselves as imper- 
turbable and regard gesticulation as 
un-American and slightly ridiculous, 
and Puerto Ricans are well aware of 
this attitude. We would have similar 
difficulty in finding it possible to discuss 
cockfighting, sex behavior, efficiency, 

punctuality, cleanliness, politics, ex- 
citability, or race relations without 
implying that we thought one group or 
the other is superior. Some Puerto 
Ricans want to be like continental 
Americans and hence resent any impu- 
tation that they are different; others 
want to be different and regard any 
statement by an American on the 
differences as a potential slam. Or, 
more accurately, I guess, most Puerto 
Ricans have an ambivalent attitude on 
these issues. 

Race relations is particularly in- 
teresting. It shows the whole complex 
question of colonial attitudes very 
neatly. Here is an area of behavior 
where, by continental American stan- 
dards, Puerto Rican practices are 
higher than our own. Juan Barbosa, 
the first important political leader, was 
a Negro; Ramos Antonini, one of the 
most important men in the present poli- 
tical set-up, is a Negro; Negroes are 
accepted almost everywhere, but, still 
and all, there is some discrimination. 
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ELEANOR: Yes, but it’s pretty minor, 


you know. You remember what 
Doctor—— oh, what is her name?— 
that visiting teacher found out when she 
asked the girls in her class whether a 
woman should marry a Negro. After 
a long discussion, they said, “* Well, 
yes, if she’s getting to be around twenty 
or thirty and can’t get anybody else.” 
And they thought that even at that age 
a girl should not marry a really poor 
man, a jibaro. 

Maria: But don’t forget, it’s you 
Americans who make all this discrimi- 
nation for us. It is because of you that 
the tables at the restaurants have 
“reserved” signs so that waiters can 
chase dark-skinned people away and 
let your naval officers dine in white 


ELEANOR: But, my dear, wasn’t it 
you who told me about the dances of 


the upper class people, years ago, to © 


which nobody was admitted if he was 
not pure white? 

Maria: That would have all died 
out, if it hadn’t been for the Americans, 
though. 

BLANCA: Well, my dear compatriot, 
I wonder. In my village nobody in the 
upper class married a Negro, except 
one who was very rich. And in Santo 
Domingo and Cuba, which are some- 
thing like us, there is still discrimination. 

Lewis: Yes, Rogler makes the same 
point in his study of Comerio (11). 
Class differences tend to be racial. But 
the crucial point here, the thing that 
makes this business of discussing cul- 
tural differences so painful to many 
people, is that Puerto Ricans will not, 
most of them, admit in front of con- 
tinentris that there is any sort of flaw 
in their treatment of Negroes. They 
insist that there is absolute equality. 
And, when one of my students in class 
pointed out that there was not, a 
perfect storm of agitation burst out, 
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They seemed to feel he was betraying 
the group to admit to me, a continental, 
that inequalities exist in Puerto Rico. 
It was not enough to say truthfully that 


‘Puerto Rico is an awful lot better than 


the continental U.S.A. 
perfect. 

THOMAS: Two points: first, I remem- 
ber very clearly a discussion at Inter- 
national House in which a group of 
Latin-Americans participated, and I 
had the feeling that all of them reacted 
on this race relations issue just as you 
describe Puerto Ricans doing—they 
were claiming perfection where all they 
can legitimately point to is superiority. 


It had to be 


Second, doesn’t it seem that the 


attitude of Puerto Ricans is something 
like the attitude of immigrant groups 
in the United States, who resent it 
bitterly if their behavior is discussed in 
terms of the old country and resent it 
bitterly, too, if their behavior is judged 
in terms of old-line Yankee values? 
Epwarp: Well, I guess I’m changing 
my mind a little, but to be perfectly 
honest, isn’t that true of all cases where 
one race or group condemns another 
to be inferior and at the same time the 
so-called inferior group is struggling to 
be equal and alike? Certainly, Negroes 
at one moment will criticize a white 
man for being too stiff and the next for 
being too friendly. We don’t know 
where we belong in relation to you 
people; and I expect Puerto Ricans 
wonder whether they are “ second-class 
citizens’ or not, too. Don’t they? 
Maria: We are second-class citizens. 
Why, we are not even a real territory, 
so the Supreme Court decides we aren’t 
all under the Constitution—and in the 
army, our soldiers are given a treatment 
entirely different from anybody else. 
Why, one general came to Puerto Rico, 
and I heard him say, “ You know, I 
don’t think these what-do-you-call- 
them—Puerto Rican jibaros—are really 
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human beings like you and me.” 

ELEANOR: Let’s wait a while before 
we talk about independentism, Maria. 

THomas: Yes, there is a big problem 
of colonial social psychology which 
nobody that I know of has tackled. 
There should be a systematic, com- . 
parative analysis of the processes of 
ambivalence in different colonial 
societies. There may be a fairly general 
pattern of superordinate-subordinate 
group relationships wherever industrial 
Western Europeans have colonized, 
regardless of the past of the particular 
culture which is subordinate. My 
inclination is to believe that a whole 
series of problems which appear isolated 
can in fact be understood in terms of 
ambivalence and in terms of the con- 
sequent assimilation of Western cultural 
values while at the same time denying 
that they are being assimilated. We 
could start perhaps with the Irish 
patriots of the early nineteenth century; 
how much they borrowed from their 
British “ oppressors ”! We would roam 
as far afield as the Indians in Bolivia 
who now object to Spanish as the 
language of the school, just as the 
Puerto Ricans ot-jected to English. We 
would concern ourselves with nativism, 
bilingualism, “‘ Uncle Tommism,” the 
writing of ““ Babu ” English in India—— 

Lewis: One thing in Puerto Rico 
along that line, which you find in many 
of these areas in one form or another, 
is the romanticization of the “authentic” 
—that is, the relatively unindustrialized 
—Puerto Rican peasant. I believe the 
social function of this attitude is the 
same as that of the revival of Welsh in 
Wales. Busy, professional Puerto 
Ricans in many cases regard im- 
poverished, tubercular jibaros as some- 
thing authentic, something genuine. 
Again and again one hears about their 
peculiar virtues. But the jibaro isn’t 
like the inland Indians of Yucatan or 
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some such group which truly has a way 
of life distinct from and perhaps more 
coherent than that of the dominant 
people. He is rather an extreme type 
of our own stranded lumber cut-over 
people whose culture has become 
impoverished because of cultural and 
economic destitution. 

Pedreira in Insularismo (10) looks 
back with nostalgia to what he regards 
as the flourishing culture of the Puerto 
Rico of seventy-five years past. He is 
talking about culture in the humanistic 
sense of the term, of course. I suspect 
that he was factually wrong, and that 
he really yearned for the easy goingness 
of the old days, when there was no 
conflict between old ways and new ones. 
I find a certain serenity in Davila’s 
poems (3) which, I think, is absent 
from modern Puerto Rico; and 
Pedreira, like our own medievalophiles, 
coveted such serenity. But serenity is 
not art and it is not intellectual achieve- 
ment. In every exploited region and 
among every exploited group, I imagine, 
those not wishing to face the problems 
created by exploitation or conflict of 
roles and status, look romantically 
down at the lower classes in the com- 
munity or back to the old, golden days, 
because then the problems which they 
face had not arisen—so they fancy 
there were no problems.’ 

Jack (who arrived late): Well, as 
far as I’ve heard you, you're talking 
and talking without getting anywhere. 
Let’s stop telling anecdotes and prove 
something, show something. Give us 
some meaty, rigorous hypotheses. 

Lewis: O.K., O.K., I will. But let 
me explain what I mean. And I admit 


this is not as rigorous 4s Newton; but 
it will compare not unfavorably with 
organic science, I think. My summary 


formulation is: There is a typical 
Puerto Rican professional male type, a 
man who behaves as if playing a 
dramatic role, centering around the 
acquisition of prestige value by flam- 
boyance—that isn’t the mot juste but 
I don’t know of one—for personal 
immediate gratification. Now, first, 
there are plenty of other personality 
types in Puerto Rico. But this one is of 
importance because it is predominant 
in the newer leadership; I imagine it 
was predominant in the old leadership, 
too, but I don’t know. I suspect it’s 
pretty important in many other His- 
panic countries, too. By “professional” 
I mean political, business, academic. 
There are women who conform to the 
type also, but I believe, it is less common 
among them; and there is an important 
type among the women, lacking among 
the men, which might be characterized 
by such adjectives as reliable. 

This summary is valuable, because it 
puts together a great many things 
which are otherwise just isolated inci- 
dents and observations. I myself have 
found it led me to “ understand” a 
good deal which I did not understand 
when I was actually in Puerto Rico. 
Had I thought it out while I was there, 
I would have been a much better 
teacher and administrative analyst than 
I was—I would have avoided lots of 
mistakes I committed. And my suicide 
study would have been better planned. 

Jack: But that’s not a hypothesis. 

Lewis: Well, we could argue about 
that—I’d call it a kind of leading or 





3 The wide sale of F. Lundberg and M. Farnham, Modern woman; the lost sex, New York: 
Harper’s, 1947, is an instance of the same phenomenon; women who are bothered by problems 
of reconciling the conflicting demands of our culture upon them, and who are too intellectual 
to find much solace in the movies, can conjure up a vision of a “ normal ” woman who does not 
have to fry hard at anything. 
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master hypothesis. But that’s not 
important. You're right. It’s not 
perfect. Let me give you an example. 
It has often been pointed out that the 
‘Puerto Rican will not typically give to 
philanthropies; but it would offend 
hjs pride to refuse to give to any 
undeserving rascal who asks of him. 
More generally, I think this formulation 
could be related to a lot of things which 
are important in Puerto Rico: so-called 
Spanish individualism, the high suicide 
rate, the interest in gestures of planning, 
the extremely rapid speaking speed of 
Puerto Ricans, the generosity to 
beggars and the like—— 

BLANCA: How about the physical 
gestures which we use? And the 
difficulty in getting good morale in 
Puerto Rican organizations? 

ELEANOR: And _ independentism? 

Jack: That’s a whale of an hypo- 
thesis—only it isn’t an hypothesis. 

Lewis: Well, I'called it a summary. 
Now as to hypotheses—well, I'll go 
ahead and describe things—observa- 
tions which I’ve made—and then give 
you some hypotheses later. That isn’t 
as neat and nice, but I think, in the 
present stage of the study of culture 
and personality, it’s more. revealing. 
For there are really two different 
propositions: first, that these facts are 
related; second, that they are related 
in the way that I say they are related. 
I feel much surer of the first than of the 
second. 

THomMaS: That phrase your friend 
quoted, “ The Puerto Rican is a lion 
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who walks alone in the streets.” Isn’t 
that related to this and Spanish indi- 
vidualism? 

Marta: That means that we don’t 
pay any attention to other people, 
driving or walking. You should see our 
publicos on the mountain roads. 

ELEANOR: Yes, they say that the 
motorcar companies used to put in 
special kinds of noisy horns for cars 
to sell in Puerto Rico. 

Lewis: That’s one aspect of Spanish 
individualism. That’s the assertive side. 
Another side is the failure to realize in 
a way that other people exist. Persons, 
who, in many respects, seem sophisti- 
cated professional people have no sense 
at all of other people’s motives or 
reactions. Typically, I have heard 
someone point to a man who had been 
divorced under rather embarrassing 
circumstances, and was a good friend, 
and explain to the company how 
unlucky he had been in losing his first 
wife, and how fortunate another un- 
married man, a continental, was, who 
could now have a chance to marry the 
first wife—all with the utmost good 
humor, very little evident malice, in 
front of casual acquaintances. I have 
seen a number of cases where a man 
has irritated or exasperated a friend by 
repeated shortcomings, and finally was 
irritated or amazed or amused by some 
particularly vehement protest, without 
the slightest idea of what really 
happened.* 

Blanca mentioned this business of 
morale. An important aspect is the 





292-295, 303, 318-323, 339-342, 485. 
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4A continental reader looking this statement over thought it was literally unbelievable. How, 
he asked, could organizations operate in Puerto Rico? They do not operate with the same 
degree of order as in other parts of the world. Many continental Americans become completely 
disheartened by the Puerto Rican situation for this reason. However, Puerto Rico represents a 
great modification of traditional difficulties which Americans have had with Spanish officials. 
A number of anecdotes about Franco Spain could be recited to indicate the point; or consult 
Dean Worcester, The Philippine Islands, New York: Macmillan, 1899, for an account of difficulties 
which he had with Spanish colonial officials, pp. 44-56, 86-93, 123, 126, 146, 191-192, 211, 265, 
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constant making of criticism with the 
greatest frankness by some men. They 
do not realize that the criticisms are 
apt to be irritating or disheartening to 
the objects thereof, because they do 
not really see other people as persons. 
It is hard to say this accurately. I have 
the feeling that much of the literature 
which is popular in Puerto Rico as 
tragedy would be by our standards 
melodrama—it has the aspects of what 
I might call slapstick tragedy. The 
definition of tragedy which I learned in 
high school, “ the downfall of a good 
character,” would be utterly alien to 
this culture. , 

A good deal of the inefficiency and 
unpunctuality which constantly worries 
continentals is related to the same 
factor. Puerto Ricans do not see other 
people in full dimension as being 
worried, alarmed, dismayed, by being 
made to wait.5 Of course, the Puerto 
Rican does not have the compulsive 
dependence on time which many of us 
do, so it isn’t as important there as 
here—but, in many cases, for example 
medical appointments, of course it is 
important. 

By the way, Jack, here is an important 
methodological point. Analytically we 
can, as I shall do in a minute, split these 
elements up into hypotheses. Con- 
cretely, in particular instances, the 
different factors work together. For 
instance, Puerto Ricans do not have a 
high suicide rate just because of one 
factor, such as the breakdown of the 
old order under the influence of 
industrialization, or the emphasis on 


high prestige values, but because a 
number of different factors are present. 

BLANCA: This Spanish individualism, 
that is at the root of our troubles. We 
try and try to get people to co-operate, 
to work together—but it is so much 
harder in Puerto Rico than here. I saw 
some of your rural health and welfare 
services and they have all sorts of groups 
through which they can operate. We 
do not have such groups. 

ELEANOR: Sometimes, you know, I 
wonder whether a lot of Mujfioz’¢ present 
—and probable future—difficulties do 
not trace back to this same problem of 
which you speak. He tries so awfully 
hard to be democratic, he let’s all the 
boys have their say, he doesn’t impose 
any decision, and things get into a mess, 
until finally he has to impose a decision, 
because there is no other way. If he 
just said at the beginning, “ This is the 
way I want it,” it would be simpler. 

BLANCA: Well, Puerto Ricans don’t 
very much like to have anybody tell 
them what to do, not even Mujfioz- 
Marin. 

Maria: But Mufioz is the leader of 
the people, Blanca. Eleanor may be 
right. 

THOMAS: Let me sec if I state your 
point correctly—or rather let me restate 
it pedantically. What happens is that 
Mufioz tries to apply ideas about 
democracy which come from the United 
States or Northern Europe and are not 
really indigenous to the Spanish tradi- 
tion and to a society which is still 
essentially Spanish. In other words, at 
the ideological level, there’s been a 





51 did not get any clear picture of typical Puerto Ricans’ reactions to being made to wait. I 
have an impression that they are more likely to be displaced against some irrelevant target, 
without any notion of the process of displacement that is taking place occurring to any participant 
in the situation, than is the case in Anglo-Saxon culture. 


6 Luis Mufioz-Marin, President of the Senate of Puerto Rico, the much-beloved leader of the 
popular Democratic party, which won two-thirds of the island’s votes in the general elections of 
1944. Mujioz is worshipped by the people in a way that no contemporary North American 
leader is. 
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good deal of cultural diffusion. But, in 
practice, this comes bang up against a 
whole set of behaviors which are 
Spanish or Spanish-Colonial, and 
which do not provide for deliberation 
and discussion in the sense in which 
Yankees, for example, practice these 
arts in town-meeting. That raises a 
question about which I’ve often won- 
dered; how far can democracy adapt 
itself or be adapted to the character 
structures of those who are being 
democratized? And isn’t it likely that 
an ideology will diffuse when supported 
by those possessing status and power, 
faster than the set of habits within which 
that ideology can really be practised? 
Here, of course, I am getting back to my 
general theme of colonial social psy- 
chology—what happens to ideologies, 
anyhow, as they get diffused into groups 
possessing different social patterns? 

NorMAN: You know, several of my 
students, very intelligent boys, said— 
and I don’t believe they themselves 
know if they were joking or not—that 
one reason for Puerto Rican indepen- 
dence was so that Mujfioz could be 
dictator. Puerto Rico of course is a 
long way away already from the other 
Hispanic countries in the area, but I’ve 
wondered sometimes whether dictator- 
ship isn’t a much more normal pheno- 
menon in Santo Domingo that it is, 
say, in the Adirondacks? 

Jack: Well, I thought we were 
discussing social science, not political 
theory. 

Lewis: O.K. First hypothesis: the 
type which we are discussing has a very 
high degree of striving for deference. 
Second: its techniques of obtaining 
deference are active and dramatic, as 
contrasted, say, with the relatively 
reserved deference-obtaining tactics of a 
Japanese or a Puritan. Third: the 
struggle for deference is a struggle which 
is carried on between ego, the person, and 
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a number of other individuals. who are 
only vaguely envisaged in full personal 
richness. The struggle might, of course, 
be rather to master the other person 
by thoroughly understanding him, by 
being tactfully sympathetic, et cetera. 
Fourth: the struggle creates or is 
created by a number of personalities who 
are quick to resent, but resent more like 
fire than like ice. Fifth: in many cases 
—and this explains the suicide pheno- 
menon—the high valuation attached to 
oneself makes it easy to seem to avenge 
oneself upon others by hurting oneself. 

Jack: “ Like fire and ice” sounds 
more like poetry than science to me. 

Lewis: I communicate something 
somewhat organized and semi-sys- 
tematic by it. That’s progress. On the 
fourth point, I might point out that 
there is a Puerto Rican habit of saying 
a person knows enough about some- 
thing or other “ to defend himself.” I 
imagine this business of the automobile 
horns fits in there too. Much of the 
reckless driving is protective, it seems 
to me—and this is an hypothesis, only, 
Jack—rather than expansive. Puerto 
Ricans drive recklessly, in a word, but 
they aren’t dare-devils with the con- 
notation that word has of challenging 
the universe for fun. On the third 
point, Puerto Ricans do say “our” 
country, but I expect that the ratio 
between “my” country and “ our” 
country there is quite different from 
what it is in many other areas. My 
hypotheses could be put another way; 
here are actors who walk alone; they 
talk much and rapidly in order to 
protect themselves from such things as 
interruption; they gesture to enhance 
the act. 

Harriett: Granting all you've said, 
how do they get this way? Certainly, 
their parents don’t deliberately— 
couldn’t deliberately—teach them all 
these things. 
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Lewis: No, there we get a little 
beyond what I can talk about. But, at 
a guess, a reasonable guess, checked 
with some people who know something 
about the matter, and confirmed by 
questions to a couple of shrewd Puerto 
Rican observers, I imagine what 
happens is this: Puerto Ricans, 
especially Puerto Rican men, are inor- 
dinately fond of children. They “spoil” 
them by continental standards—that is, 
they fondle, caress, and admire. Boys 
are “ spoiled” much more than girls; 
they’re encouraged to show off. But 
there’s nothing persistent or consistent 
about this treatment; let the children 
go away, they’re forgotten, let the 
father be in a bad humor, they may be 
ignored. Cleverness is about the only 
way to win the attention of the environ- 
ment for certain—that is, verbal clever- 
ness. There’s a lot more which should 
be studied—trelatively low emphasis on 
toilet-training, I suspect, irregular, 
sometimes very affectionate, sometimes 
hurried, irritable, and inadequate 
nursing, ef cetera. Of course, really, 
Jack is right, none of us should study 
these problems until we have a complete 
theory of the dynamics of character 
formation—but in the meantime we 
must do the best we can in full con- 
sciousness of our ignorance. 

On this matter of democracy, there’s 
one point which I might add. You 
know I’ve been associated chiefly with 
progressive schools and _ colleges. 
Accordingly, I prefer discussion or 
seminar methods. I tried to use them in 
Puerto Rico. I bewildered my students 


at first. After a while, they were willing 
to try them; but they literally didn’t 


know how to discuss. Everybody 
always interrupted everybody else; 


except for me, the teacher, authority. . 


More precisely, if one student was 
giving a report, there might be silence, 
until one interrupted or I asked a 
question; then there would be a 
tremendous amount of noise and 
irrelevance. The students were usually 
interested in the questions we treated in 
introductory sociology; in fact they 
were far more alert to the philosophical 
implications of social theory than any 
group I could have collected up here.’ 
But they didn’t know how to listen. I 
had assumed previously that the impor- 
tant part of discussion is knowing how 
to express oneself; these students 
taught me that knowing how to listen 
is just as important. Again and again 
and again, I would find that a dozen 
students were interrupting, each trying 
to give a speech, and that no one of 
them had really heard what had been 
said before. 

HARRIETT: There are plenty of people 
in the United States like that. 

Lewis: Sure, there is an overlap. 
But listen to a group of Puerto Rican 
professionals talking for just a few 
minutes and you know there is on the 
average a substantial difference never- 
theless. Ortega y Gasset says here (9) 
about his classes in Spain: “For a 
number of years, I have had to find a 
room outside the university buildings 
because the habitual shouting of our 
precious students, standing around in 





7 Generally speaking, Puerto Ricans are interested in speculation, as distinguished from system- 
building. It is characteristic that several students, sent up on government scholarships to study 
empirical subjects at the University of Chicago, have shifted to work under the Committee on 
Social Thought, and exert considerable pressure on their fellow-scholarship holders to do the 
same thing. Indeed, Hispanic-American sociology is evidently different from sociology elsewhere 
precisely in the presence of this speculative element, especially speculation about: What are we as 
Argentinians or Venezuelans or Puerto Ricans, etc.? A profitable analysis might well be made 
of the works on national sociology cited by Alfred Povifia in Historia de la Sociologia en Latino- 
america, Mexico City: Fonda de Cultura Economica, 1941. 
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the halls, makes it impossible to hear 
oneself talk in the classroom.” There 
were many times, especially in the law 
school building at Puerto Rico, when 
I wished I could have found such a 
room. 

Now, I am sure there are places, 
plenty of them, in the United States 
where this could happen. But listen to 
these groups of students in Puerto Rico, 
and you hear speeches, punctuated by 
interruption, growing increasingly more 
oratorical. The speeches tend to be set 
off, not by the propositions uttered by 
someone else, but by the particular 
nouns which a person uses. That is to 
say, A is listening to B. They do not 
argue about the revision of, say, the 
organic act under which Puerto Rico 
is governed. But B happens to use the 
word “ colony.” So A gives a vehement 
speech about his reactions to that word, 
perhaps quite unrelated to what B said. 
There are no quantitative studies of 
difference, no ways of proving that my 
sample wasn’t biased, so I have to say, 
Jack, simply, “‘ I was there and I saw.” 
The relative probability of any one of 
these observations is, I think, increased 
by the fact that the hypothesis explains 
a large number of the observations. It 
even made me conscious of some things 
I hadn’t noticed before. For instance, 
I had a pleasing degree of success in 
my classes in teaching my students to 
listen. When I thought of this character- 
type hypothesis, I checked through and 
noted that all the students who showed 
any marked improvement were men, 
conforming on other ways to the 
personality pattern I have described. 
(There were, of course, some men, not 
conforming to this pattern, who already, 
at the beginning of the year, knew how 
to listen). 

NORMAN: There’s a good deal that 
could be added about the way Puerto 
Ricans speak. They talk with shoulders, 
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hands, torso, neck; they emphasize and 
emphasize and emphasize. E/ Mundo, 
the biggest newspaper, uses superlatives 
which, in translation, sound ridiculous. 
Puerto Ricans interested in literature 
say this is not good Spanish, but the 
point is it’s characteristically Puerto 
Rican Spanish. You heard Maria, 
herself, and her English is just as good 
as mine, tell you it was a “ torture ” for 
her to speak English—my most in- 
telligent students habitually referred to 
the American “ tyranny”—and our 
difficulty there is one of emotional 
translation, not because Puerto Rican 
evaluations of the situation are different 
from mine, but because they emphasize 
so much. Mujioz, who before he was a 
political leader was a journalist, said in 
the shrewdest article ever written about 
Puerto Rico (8) “In an island where 
nothing grand ever happened, every- 
thing happens in a grand manner,” and 
points out how fond Puerto Ricans are 
of adjectives like sublime, delirious, 
grandiose. 

Lewis: Mufioz in a way, I think, 
suggested my general approach in the 
same article when he said: ‘“‘ We love 
to strut in a falsely epic atmosphere. . .” 

To get back to this immediate matter 
of discussion and democracy; Puerto 
Rican committee meetings are, I judge, 
again, and naturally, on the average, 
more full of oratorical speeches than 
those on the English-speaking sections 
of the continent. I have been told that 
there is the same difficulty at the 
regular meetings which the governor 
holds with the heads of the various 
agencies as in my classes at the begin- 
ning—that nobody listens and every- 
body speechifies. 

ELEANOR: I have a feeling that the 
spirit of manana is somehow related to 
all this. 

Lewis: I wish that word would be 
abolished, because I think it conveys a 
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false connotation. Florence Kluckhohn, 
in the best study of Hispanic-Americans 
which I know (7) points out that 
manana does not really mean that 
people are thinking of or even looking 
forward to tomorrow; rather it refers 
to unwillingness to do something today 
which will give you gratification 
tomorrow. (Tom, you'll recognize a 
relationship to pleasure and reality 
principles.) I think Kluckhohn hit the 
nail squarely on the head; but the 
trouble is that we “ Anglo-Saxons,” I 
am sure, and the Hispanic peoples, I 
think, usually interpret majfiana to refer 
to actual laziness, to the attitude “God 
will provide if we wait.” So Puerto 
Ricans and others, sensitive to our 
criticism, try to avoid laziness, try hard 
to be energetic. But that isn’t the real 
difficulty; I would bet that the typical 
Puerto Rican professional spends more 
ergs in a day than the typical continental 
professional; he does this, that, the 
other thing. But he doesn’t get the 
thing done that he started out to do. 
The continental assumes this failure is 
due to laziness; this explanation is very 
acceptable to Puerto Ricans, basically, 
because any individual Puerto Rican 
knows that he, personally, isn’t lazy, 
so he goes ahead, rushing more and 
more, but not accomplishing any more. 

Take this matter of unpunctuality. 
It seems to be more characteristic of 
Puerto Rico than of the continent, but, 
most assuredly, the Puerto Rican isn’t 
unpunctual because hé’s lazy, but 
because a thousand-and-one things 
happen about which he has to do 
something, and—— 

THomas: A possible interpretation 
along another line, which would fit some 
things you’ve said, is a kind of un- 
conscious hostility, a resentment at 
being made to do things, a desire to 
show, by God, that one is master of the 
situation, and doesn’t have to work. 
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That might be. The im- 
mediate point, however, that the Puerto 
Rican accepts the mafiana explanation 
cheerfully because it isn’t a valid 


explanation, still stands. One point, 
which is related, and about which we 
ought to think more, is the fact that the 
difference between continentals and 
Puerto Ricans in such matters is much 
greater in writing letters, sending checks, 
returning books, et cetera, than in direct, 
personal appointments or engagements, 
That is, the continental feels less 
obligated in a non-business situation, 
the Puerto Rican more. 

THomas: That seems to me to 
substantiate my point. 

Lewis: One other thing, Puerto 
Rican men are far more unpunctual 
than women. 

ELEANOR: There are, of course, quite 
a number of men whom we know who 
are just as conscientious as continentals 
of the most conscientious sort, but they 
always seem awfully hag-ridden (except 
for some of the older men, who lived 
some time in the States). They aren’t 
the kind of people one remembers, 
Alfonso or Herminic or Ernesto Ibafiez, 
afterwards, whereas those who are 
damnably unpunctual are striking per- 
sonalitigs, a lot of them. 

NORMAN: Remember, by the way, 
Herminic’s favourite saying, “I must 
kill my conscience or it will kill me.” 

Lewis: I don’t know whether 
Herminic, who has always puzzled me, 
fits into it, but there certainly is a type 
that has just failed to be dramatic and 
aggressive, along the lines of my 
summary, and hence is full of self- 
criticism and self-doubt and depends 
very much on a stronger, although less 
able, personality. Here, Jack, is a case 
where this sort of discussion gets into 
difficulties—I could not cite examples 
for this or for a lot of other statements 
I’ve made without seeming to betray 











friends, students, or colleagues, but, I 
assure you, I could cite an example for 
every statement made this evening. 

BLANCA: You know, that article of 
Mufioz’ has another comment which is 
very true of us—I hope it may not be 
true of the plans of the Populares— 
““We are always contemplating what 
we never carry out. Some paved 
approach to hell ought to be named for 
Puerto Rico. Visions that burst forth 
magnificently and take impetus as plans 
cool off as calculations and generally 
peter out.” (8) There is the tragedy of 
my country. 

ELEANOR: And now, Lewis, how 
about independentism? 

Lewis: Well, I have written an 
article on this (4). But there are some 
things I didn’t say there which fit into 
our present discussion. When Pro- 
fessors Rheinstein and Johnson of 
Chicago, returning from Puerto Rico, 
spoke to graduate students at the 
University of Chicago from Puerto Rico, 
pointing out the tremendous economic 
costs of independence, one rather 
typical reaction was, “I would rather 
starve in the streets and be free than be 
a slave of the United States.” Remem- 
ber my quotation from Mujioz a few 
moments ago: “ We love to strut in a 
falsely epic atmosphere; we know it’s 
sham; and we catch not ourselves, but 
each other,” at it. I had a number of 
presumably independentist students, 
who would speak dramatically against 
the American tyranny. But each one in 
private conversation would tell me that 
he, personally, was a sensible person, 
and knew all the difficulties in the path 
of independence, but so-and-so or 
so-and-so were stupid oafs who really 
believed in absolute independence. 

Don’t get me wrong; I think the 
United States has treated Puerto Rico 
with a callous disregard of the sensi- 
bilities of the Puerto Rican people. I 
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should not be surprised to learn that 
such federal regulations as the coastal 
shipping laws have been manipulated 
to hurt Puerto Rico. I believe Puerto 
Rico should be given an honest choice 
of political alternatives. I sympathize 
deeply with the Puerto Ricans in the 
tragic destiny which geography and 
population have imposed upon them. 
NorMaN: I think the story of the 
Cuban students and independence is 
worth telling at length. Of course, 
everybody had his own story; but this 
is probably substantially correct. Some 
Cuban students arrived at a Puerto 
Rican military field, assertedly on a 
mission from the University of Habana 
student body to that at Puerto Rico. 
Despite lack of credentials or papers, 
they were admitted. They visited a 
number of people before coming to the 
University; allegedly, they boasted they 
would shoot or have something to do 
with shooting Mujfioz. It was believed 
that they had some connection with the 
Puerto Rican terrorist leader recently 
released from Atlanta, Albizu-Campos. 
When they reached the University, the 
University information officer suggested 
that they would do well to get creden- 
tials and check with immigration 
authorities. They did not do so. But 
they spoke at a meeting of pro-inde- 
pendence students, attacking both the 
United States and Roosevelt violently. 
Then the immigration authorities looked 
them up and kicked them out. 
Consequently, the greater part of 
the student body went on strike. At 
first, they received permission from the 
Chancellor to hold a meeting if they 
didn’t disturb other students in class. 
Well, they banged the doors of class- 
rooms and harangued those who stayed 
in to come out; I shouted fiercely 
at my visitors and they went away. A 
meeting was held at 9 which lasted and 
lasted and when some students tried to 
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walk out to go back to classes at 10, 
independentist members of the faculty 
forbade them to leave. At 10, there 
were only five students out of the 
normal thirty-odd in my class. They 
didn’t know whether to stay or not. 
We agreed to hold class, with the 
understanding that if the Dean thought 
it fair, the same material would be 
covered again for the benefit of absen- 
tees. 

Around 11 there was an outdoor 
meeting at which a member of the 
student council told about a book he 
was writing, called, I think, “Fourteen 
who have betrayed Puerto Rico,” and 
indicated that the University informa- 
tion officer, and other university 
Officials, were among the guilty four- 
teen. Both the information officer and 
the Dean of the Social Sciences, 
formerly, and perhaps at the time, 
independentists, were accused of having 
reported the Cuban students to the 
immigration authorities. Later on, 
after the strike, there was great dissen- 
sion in the student council about 
responsibility for starting the strike and 
its propriety. The President of the 
Student Council resigned. The Dean 
of the Social Sciences was indignant 
about the aspersions cast at him, 
denied he had had anything to do with 
the matter, and demanded and got a 
hearing before the Council which voted 
that it considered him “ not guilty.” 

This very month, “ riots closed the 
University,” to quote the headline in 
the New York Times. “ After a week 
of demonstrations by _ striking 
Nationalist students . . .” according to 
the United Press, “ thirty-five students 
have been arrested” and “there are 


unconfirmed reports that martial law 
will be declared if student disorders 


continue.” Of course, this was only two 
weeks before the intermission; but 
nevertheless, apparently 40 per cent. of 
the students struck. The manifesto 
issued by a group of student leaders 
against the Chancellor declared: ‘* The 
University crisis remains very grave. 
Academic despotism has reached its 
limit. The despoi lives upon cowardice, 
indolence, ignorance, and the defeated 
spirit of the slave,” and concluded, 
“For the grandeur of the heroic fight! 
For the noble consecration of youthful 
impetuousness! For the glory of a 
University of free men! For liberty!” 
Later a group of students invaded the 
Chancellor’s anteroom, in effect held 
him and his staff prisoners, and 
threatened to hang him and throw him 
out of the window.® 

Another thing which happened to 
one of our continental colleagues, and 
seems to me psychologically similar to 
the independence movement: a student 
aged nineteen, came to see him, pro- 
testing, saying, “‘ You require that we 
work or else not participate in class 
discussions. This is an insult to us. In 
the United States college students are 
boys, and you can tell them to work. 
Here we are men and need not work. 
We are accustomed in all our classes 
not to work until the last week of the 
semester and we want you to under- 
stand this. All of us who are pre-legal 
students were going to the Dean to 
protest; but we thought we’d tell you 
first.” The professor explained that 
he’d made a personal promise to the 
Chancellor that he’d make the students 
work, that he had to keep that promise, 





8 The United Press story upon which I rely for the first half of this account is dated May 8, 1948. 
The account of the manifesto and the invasion of the Chancellor’s offices is taken from a statement 
by Chancellor J. Benitez to the Faculty of the University of Puerto Rico, published in Los Sucesos 
del dia 14 de Abril en la Universidad de Puerto Rico, 1948, 47 pp. (translation mine). 
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that he was a stranger in a strange 
country, and maybe didn’t belong 
there at all, but, as long as he was 
here, he’d have to keep the promise. 
After a lot of dramatic conversation, 
the student said, now he saw the 
professor’s viewpoint, he’d try to 
persuade his fellows. There was no 
further trouble. 

Harriett: Well, this is all very 
interesting, but I’m not convinced. 

Lewis: Neither am I. But I think 
it’s a hopeful way of proceeding. I 
think it can be practically useful. Had 
I formulated these hypotheses six 
months or ten before I did, a lot that 
looked to me like caprice would have 
become comprehensible, and I would 
have known how to deal with it. I 
doubt, too, whether planning programs 
can be very effective until we have 
developed work along this line. And 
perhaps many of the difficulties in 
group adjustment are due to differences 
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in personality types; for instance, the 
characteristic Irishman, the charac- 
teristic Jew, the characteristic Yankee, 
are different in character structure from 
each other, and hence suspect each 
other. 

Of course, there’s much more I would 
need to know about Puerto Rico and 
Hispanic countries and about colonial 
areas before I could consider any 
hypothesis verified, even if the general 
approach is right. It would be ex- 
tremely valuable to make detailed 
studies of Puerto Rican behavior 
patterns of the sort we contemplated; 
but I would like to see these studies 
carried on by people who know, for 
example, Santo Domingo and/or Manila 
and/or Central Chile and/or Cuba 
and/or Costa Rica and/or various non- 
Hispanic colonial areas, where there is 
a professional class, trying to accom- 
modate itself to the requirements of an 
industrialized society. 








ADDENDUM 


Puerto Rico was, to the Spaniards, for several centuries, perhaps the least 
glamorous of their colonies. For two and a half centuries the overwhelming 
majority were illiterate, and records are very sparse. We do not know what 
influence the Indians or Negro slaves have had; and relatively little is known 
to me, at least, about the provenance of Spaniards or Negroes. Puerto Rico’s 
population grew greatly during the nineteenth century by immigration. What 
proportion of the immigrants were Spaniards I do not know; but, apparently, 
the overwhelming majority fitted into prevailing patterns of culture. Corsicans, 
Yankees, Italians, Loyalists from Venezuela, Russians, and Lebanese are observable 
elements in the population. 

Probably Santo Domingo is the closest to what Puerto Rico would have become 
without the Americans; it remained a Spanish colony longer and had the same 
economic bases. Cuba has many similarities, also, but is and was very much richer, 
and is thinly populated. Chile would be the most extreme contrast with the 
Hispanic world, being, so to speak, the area in Latin-America where the Protestant 
ethic would probably be least alien. Venezuela is perhaps in many respects similar 
to Puerto Rico culturally; Colombia is extremely different in some factors of 
social organization. The church, for instance, which is a negligible affair in 
Puerto Rico, is reportedly very important in Colombia. The population of Puerto 
Rico has doubled, through natural increase, since 1898; no other Spanish area 
has suffered a similar fate, although, reportedly, the coffee-growing sections of 
El Salvador face the problem of overpopulation in somewhat similar form. The 
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Philippines have probably increased at a slightly faster rate, but they happen to 
contain many times the amount of arable land. Economically and population- 
wise, some of the British West Indies are closer to Puerto Rico. 

An excellent book, in fact, for the understanding of Puerto Rico, is that by 
Professor Simey, Welfare and planning in the (British) West Indies. (12). 

Various points which did not arise in the discussion may also profitably be 
noted: 

1. Puerto Ricans in St. Thomas and St. Croix are regarded by many continentals 
and Virgin Island residents as hard, grasping, and unreasonably efficient. To hear 
people talk about them, they sound like the Japanese in California. In St. Croix, 
perhaps the poorest place beneath the United States flag, several impressively 
clean stores are run by Puerto Ricans. 

2. Kluckhohn refers to “ los costumbres”’ (tradition) as an important element 
in New Mexican society. I have never met a group as completely oblivious of 
tradition as the professionals whom I knew in Puerto Rico. There is, to be sure, 
considerable agitation for the teaching of Puerto Rican history; but no one has 
any sense of historical continuity. Indeed, as one trained in New England, I 
found this absence disheartening. There is very little, too, of telling stories about 
“ when I was a girl. . .” 

3. It is important to recognize that simple impulsiveness, if such a thing exists, 
is not an important element in the type which I am trying to describe. I have 
seen a substantial number of professional Puerto Ricans intoxicated; I do not 
remember much amorousness of the sort fairly common in many drunken groups 
in the United States. 
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FOREWORD 


This document results from the intensive work for fifteen days of the Inter- 
national Preparatory Comimission for the International Congress on Mental 
Health.' The group, which met from July 24th to August 8th, 1948, considered 
its problems from the points of view of sociology, psychology, psychiatry, an- 
thropology, political science, philosophy and theology. The group came from 
ten different countries. 

The group had available the results of the work of about five thousand men and 
women of varying professions who, during the past year, have been working on 
preparatory commissions in some twenty-seven countries. Invitations to the 
Congress and the suggestion that preparatory work be undertaken had been sent 
to practically every country in the world. Those which were known to have 
organised commissions were asked to put forward names for consideration for 
the LP.C. 

This Statement, which quite briefly expresses certain of the conclusions of the 
1.P.C., will be forwarded to UNESCO, the World Health Organisation, and other 
bodies as may seem appropriate, whether local, national, or international. It will, 
of course, go to the newly-formed World Federation for Mental Health where 
it will form a basis for further discussion. Prepared as it was under inevitable 
pressure of time, there are unavoidable omissions, condensations, and statements 
decidedly open to improvement. 

As it stands, the Statement is the opinion of members of the International 
Preparatory Commission which the Congress Programme Committee invited to 
meet for this special p The members of this Commission were:— 
OswaLpo Camarco-AsiB, M.D. Superintendent of Mental Health Service, Bahia State, 


Prof. CARLO DE SANCTiIs, M.D. Assistant Director, Psychiatric oo Rome. 
Joun CoxeENn, Ph.D. (Technical Secretary). Lecturer in yehology. niversity of Leeds. 
H. V. Dicxs, M.D. Formerly Professor of Psychiatry, University of Leeds. 





'The editors acknowledge with thanks the permission of the International Preparatory 
Commission to reprint this Statement. 
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FRANK FREMONT-SmiTH, M.D. Vice President of the International Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, and Chairman of the Executive. 

Orro KLINEBERG, Ph.D. Assistant to Director of the project, ‘‘ Tensions affecting inter- 
national understandin; nme a UNESCO; (Lecturer in 


Psychology, Columbia , New York City). 
J. KOEKEBAKKER, Ph.D. Head of the the Mental Health Division, Institute for Preventive 
Medicine, Leiden. 


Prof. WiLuiaM Ling, Ph.D. Prof. of Psychology, University of Toronto; Director of 
Research, National Committee for Men | Hygiene. 

MARGARET MEAD, Ph.D. Associate Curator of Ethnology, American Museum of Natural 
ag New York City. 

Prof. —— D.Sc. Adviser on international affairs to Lever Bros. and Unilever 


The Rev. E. F. O’Donerty, Ph.D. Assistant to Professor of Psychology, University 
A. Quenio M.D. Director, Dept. of Mental Hygiene, Public Health Services, Amster- 


dam. 
Prof. T. S. Smmzy, M.A. Professor of Social Science, University of Liverpoo’ 
Prof. TorGNy SEGERSTEDT, Ph.D. Professor of Sociology, niversity | y of U oP Up 
ux. 


Prof. J. Srucaux, M.D. Head of the Dept. of Intemational Relations, Ministry of 
Harry STACK SULLIVAN, M.D. Director, Washington School of Psychiatry. 


wah Members if Congress oe 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this Statement is to psychiatry. These differences make it 
outline the tasks immediately ahead, extraordinarily difficult to adapt to 
and indicate where there is scope for local needs the knowledge gained from 
the application of the principles and these sciences. 
practice of mental health in the broadest § This Statement is addressed to ad- 
sense. Countries represented at this ministrators, practitioners of the social 
Congress differ in cultural traditions, sciences, of psychiatry, medicine and 
economic resources, provision of health allied professions, and thinki 
and social services, size and density of everywhere. Their attention is drawn 
population, and facilities for the to the urgency of considering the 
development of the social sciences and problems of to-day and to-morrow, not 
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only in the field of health and social 
relations, but also to wider issues of 
great moment. 

The pursuit of mental health cannot 
but be a part of a system of values. In 
this Statement, values associated with 
Western civilisation are, perhaps, im- 
plicit in much that is said. Indeed, the 
very effort to reach a high degree of 
mental health is, in some respect, an 
expression of Western cultural achieve- 
ment. But this by no means implies 
that mental health as understood in 
Western countries is in any sense 
necessarily at variance with the sense 
in which it is understood in other 
countries. On the contrary, it may be 
that here might be found a basis for 
common human aspiration. 

Here it is possible only to indicate 
the promise which the social sciences 
and psychiatry hold out of reducing the 
toll of human waste and suffering and 
of promoting social well-being. Fulfil- 
ment of this promise rests largely on 
the hope of full co-operation between 
the social scientist and the adminis- 
trator, who should be fully aware of 
the new vistas of human achievement 
opened up by the social sciences. 
While far more has to be learnt than 
is now known, it is evident that we 
stand on the threshold of a new epoch 
of the science of man, and in the 
accomplishment of this aim, public 
opinion, enlightened by a broad system 
of adult education, has an important 
part to play. 

Systematic explorations of the human 
mind in health as well as in disease, 
carried out by psychiatrists and others 
in recent decades, give some conception 
of the nature and dimensions of the 
problems facing mankind to-day. These 
investigations have revealed the im- 
mense possibilities for constructive 
effort inherent in human societies and 
the latent goodwill in the individual. 
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They have also helped us to understand 
how vast destructive forces may be let 
loose upon the world, for example, in 
the form of war, or in the more ominous 
camps for mass extermination which 
have outraged humanity; and they 
point to ways in which such distortions 
of life may be prevented. Few societies 
of which we have knowledge are wholly 
free from distortion of human impulse, 
sometimes on a large scale, such as 
racial oppression, or industrial conflict. 
Furthermore, there is no evidence that 
the burden of mental disorder is in any 
way lessened. On the contrary, in some 
of the industrially most advanced 
countries, the extent of mental disability 
exceeds that of any other form of 
disease. 

Profound disquiet following two 
world wars, and the fear of a third 
catastrophe, compel us to face the 
problems of better education for life 
with one another. The warning by 
eminent scientists of the dread possi- 
bilities of biological and atomic warfare 
cannot be ignored. Uppermost, per- 
haps, in the minds of people to-day is 
the question whether the human in- 
tellect, building upon the accumulating 
knowledge in the sciences of man and 
the wisdom of the past, can avert the 
calamity of a third world war. There 
is unrest in many countries, and a 
ferment of ideas. Old orders of society 
are yielding to new. Even in the same 
society there are often violently con- 
flicting aspirations. A widespread per- 
plexity has arisen from the disap- 
pearance or decay of old values and 
loyalties. 

There is a growing belief that peace 
requires a world-wide foundation, and 
that whether realised or not, the security 
of each rests on a two-fold allegiance, 
to his country and to the community 
of the world. Men and women, in 
their anxiety, look for guidance in 
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world affairs just as they seek help in 
dealing with the problems of their own 
community. They ask for practical 
ways of improving the relations between 
the different peoples of the world, 
individually and collectively; Many 
seek in international organisations new 
possibilities of achieving peace and 
world order. 

Since the turn of the century, exten- 
sion of scientific methods to the domain 
of personal and social life has opened 
up new fields of enquiry comparable in 
scope with the whole range of natural 
science. It is for the purpose of 
focusing the attention of all social 
scientists and psychiatrists on these 
contemporary issues that this inter- 
national gathering has been convened. 

The sciences concerned with the life 
of man in society must become more 
responsive to human needs in this 
situation. This Congress is not 
organised to initiate social reform but 
to help to infuse a scientific spirit into 
those movements of reform and recon- 
struction under way in many countries, 
especially in those countries which 
suffered most from the recent war. 

The time has come to enlarge the 
concept of medicine to include mental 
ills and their systematic prevention. 
This calls for sustained team work by 
those who devote themselves to the 
study of man and society. The applica- 
tion of the principles of psychiatry and 
the social sciences to human problems 
has often fallen short of success because 
of the complex nature of the task and 
because of the great difficulty of fore- 
seeing the outcome. 

The sciences concerned with mental 
health derive from intensive first-hand 
studies of human beings and their inter- 
relationships in various cultures, of 
normal and abnormal development, of 
normal! groups and institutions, and of 
the pathology of group functioning. 
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They have benefited also from the 
experience of the physician, the pastor 
and the teacher, whose findings have 
been tested by modern methods of 
investigation and analysis. The fields 
of work from which this detailed know- 
ledge has been acquired include health 
and social services, education and 
industry, community organisations, the 
defence services and public administra- 
tion. 

It is clear that no world-wide stan- 
dards of mental health services can be 
set up since countries differ so much in 
economic resources and cultural setting. 
No general standards, universally 
applicable, can therefore be devised for 
providing a given number of psychiatric 
hospitals, clinics, etc., per unit of 
population. This question is simply 
part of the whole problem of correctly 
allocating the effort and often limited 
resources of a community for the 
common good. 

A society undergoing rapid change, 
may readily accept principles of mental 
health in the construction of a new 
educational system or a public health 
plan, while societies which are already 
highly developed in these respects may 
actually be found more resistant. 
Illiteracy, simple levels of social organi- 
sation and wide dispersion of population 
are not necessarily obstacles to the 
promotion of mental health principles. 
By the timely use of appropriate 
methods, it may be possible to avoid 
many of the evils which are found in 
the more industrialised societies. 

It is of primary concern to the 
psychiatrist, physician or nurse, the 
applied psychologist, anthropologist, 
economist, political scientist, lawyer, 
minister of religion, social worker or 
member of other allied professions, to 
discover ways of releasing human 
potentialities, individually and collec- 
tively, for the common good. At 
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present one of the chief limiting factors 
in this development, both in research 
and practice, is the relative isolation of 
some of these professions from the rest, 
and, in the wider field, the barriers of 
nationalism; social scientists and psy- 
chiatrists are coming to see in the idea 
of a world community the ultimate hope 
of the full use of science in the service 
of man. 

It is not the aim of this Statement to 
imply that the road to peace and social 
well-being is a smooth one. Any 
suggestion here made especially affecting 
international affairs is offered with the 
greatest diffidence owing to the limited 
experience of social scientists in this 
sphere. This does not mean that the 
world can afford to ignore their insight, 
when it is based on adequate research 
and practice. The assumption that the 
knowledge gained from psychiatric 
studies of mental disorder has no 
significant application to wider social 
issues indicates failure to understand 
the inter-relationship between man and 
society. This might prove very costly 
in terms of human life and happiness. 
The psychiatrist’s experience becomes 
still more illuminating if taken together 
with the knowledge of the economist, 
psychologist, political scientist, anthro- 
pologist and sociologist. The integra- 
tion of the insights and skills of these 
disciplines in world affairs may prove 
of the utmost value in the future. 

It is imperative that social scientists 
look ahead and take responsibility for 
the foreseeable effects of their research 
and practice. Scientific objectivity is 
not incompatible with a certain op- 
timism in this field because the social 
scientist is aware that human conduct 
is modifiable. This does not lead to an 
easy optimism because it is tempered 
by the knowledge that it is difficult to 
change human institutions. Nor is the 
flexibility of human behaviour in itself 
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a ground for hope. Recent history 
demonstrates only too well that such 
flexibility can be abused in the most 
perverse fashion. This, indeed, is the 
chief problem—how to mobilise human 
will so that the individual and group 
resistance to change can be overcome. 

This Congress has the following 
three main objectives: 


1. To bring together representatives 
of those professions devoted to the 
promotion of human well-being, 
with the aim of defining those 
conditions which will enable every 
man, woman and child to develop 
his full worth and dignity. 

2. To bring suggestions to the notice 
of the United Nations’ specialised 
agencies, for example, the United 
Nations’ Educational, Social and 
Cultural Organisation, whose 
objectives are relevant to our 
theme, and the World Health 
Organisation which already accepts 
social, mental and physical health 
as one and indivisible. 

3. To encourage _ ever-widening 
activities of organisations con- 
cerned with mental health in many 
countries, having regard to the fact 
that different societies will show 
very different types of readiness to 
understand and accept the new 
knowledge and that a variety of 
methods of communication, from 
the most concrete to the most 
general, will have to be used. 


In order to bring about the better- 
ment of human conditions it is neces- 
sary that the diverse influences im- 
pinging on human beings be understood. 
This understanding is steadily in- 
creasing. 

Men have long accepted the inevi- 
tability of recurring misfortunes in the 
shape of group conflict and war on the 
grounds that “‘ that is human nature.” 
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This belief has even been used to main- 
tain the existing state of affairs. When, 
however, social and psychiatric science 
had progressed sufficiently, a rigorous 
investigation of “human nature” 
clearly revealed that these discouraging 
traditional views had no valid founda- 
tion. Possibly the most important 
contribution to human welfare which 
has come from studies by social 
scientists and psychiatrists has been the 
demonstration of how much human 
beings are the product of their up- 
bringing. 

This view does not deny the impor- 
tance of biological factors in human 
development, nor the inborn basis for 
some of the differences in individual 
capacities and temperament. 

The diversity in habits and beliefs of 
peoples all over the world is now seen 
to depend on those things which the 
young have learned from other people 
who reflect to them traditions and 
social institutions. 

The failure of some educational 
processes to further the development 
of the child has tended to confirm the 
pessimistic view of man. These pro- 
cesses have often failed in their purpose 
because they were not properly ordered 
or not in accordance with the rate at 
which the individual human being 
develops. 

Thus, it has been easy to overlook 
the important elements of personality 
which are acquired, for example, in the 
early months; and when in turn this 
was recognised it was too readily 
assumed that the formative influences 
experienced by the young in their early 
years were of final determining impor- 
tance. 


Many converging lines of research 
have demonstrated that no one stage in 
the long course of human maturation 
is exclusively or inevitably responsible 
for ultimate success or failure of 





personality development. Fortunate 
influences at a subsequent stage in the 
growth process can have greatly bene- 
ficial effects on earlier distortion. 

This vital and encouraging fact could 
not become widely accepted until 
experts in the sciences of man and 
society had acquired some skill in 
pooling their principles and practice. 
It could not become apparent until 
many detailed first-hand studies of 
living human beings and their inter- 
personal relations had been made; 
until the findings of some newly 
oriented studies of human beings from 
infancy well into middle life were 
available; until some fortunate and 
unfortunate instances of group life and 
social functioning and traditions had 
been reviewed from the new stand- 
points, and until some of the findings of 
the physician, the religious leader and 
the educator, had been re-studied and 
re-tested by new methods of observation 
and analysis. 

As this approach to the problem has 
developed, it has become clear that 
everyone who is important to the young 
exerts educational influence. These 
influences are most useful in terms of 
the person’s future, when they are 
brought to bear at the right time in the 
serial unfolding of capacities for rela- 
tionship with others. 

There are very great differences in 
the patterns of educational experiences 
and expectations to which the young 
are subjected in different societies. It is 
to these differences and the time order 
of their imposition that we have to look 
for understanding of the most striking 
characteristics of the various ways of 
life around the world. 

At the same time, there are certain 
uniformities because children every- 
where are for a long time dependent on 
more mature people, because everyone, 
everywhere must learn, if possible, to 
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live at reasonable peace with himself 
and his fellows, because everyone is 
moved towards establishing a family, 
and because everyone has to look to a 
time when he may again be dependent 
on others. 

Important as it is to consider the 
behaviour of human beings from the 
point of view of their more immediate 
relations with others, it is just as 
important to examine it from another 
aspect. The political, social, economic, 
legal and religious organisation of the 
community and specific institutions 
such as the family, the school and the 
factory provide the living framework 
within which the process of human 
growth takes place, and it is by inter- 
action between the individual and his 
society that the personality is shaped. 

It is therefore necessary, to make 
clear that the concept of the plasticity 
of human beings is paralleled by, and 
interdependent with, a similar con- 
ception of the plasticity of social 
institutions. The study of these institu- 
tions by sociologists and anthropologists 
has led along a path similar to that 
pursued by psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists. Just as the latter have shown 
that it is incorrect to assume the 
unchangeability of human behaviour, 
so the former, starting from an entirely 
different point of departure, have shown 
that it is equally incorrect to say that 
patterns of human behaviour can only 
find expression in certain unvarying 
forms. This assumption is contradicted 
by the historical records of every 
country. 

This newly clarified conception of 
the modifiability of man and of his 
society has great promise. It suggests 
ways of removing obstacles to personal 
and social development which have 
been exceedingly costly in terms of 
human achievement. It suggests, for 
example, that it may soon be possible 
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to avoid the premature blunting of 
interest in and understanding of the 
world so common in adolescence to-day. 
Even this one step would contribute 
considerably to the welfare of mankind. 

Great harm may be done by glossing 
over or ignormg the invisible but 
formidable barriers to the improvement 
of human society which scientific study 
has brought to light. Prolonged enquiry 
has shown that the thoughts and con- 
duct of the individual may be deeply 
affected by mental processes and 
experiences of which he is altogether 
unaware and which may be highly 
obstructive. Few are entirely free from 
such handicaps, which are a source of 
suffering and human waste. It is the 
function of all those concerned with 
problems of health and education to do 
everything in their power to remove 
these obstacles. 

In social affairs, the obstacles to 
reform, though partly different in 
character, are no less powerful. It is 
therefore altogether misleading to speak 
of the “‘ plasticity ” of social institutions 
without underlining their inertia or 
resistance to change and also recog- 
nising that this resistance depends, in 
part, on human personality. 

Another contribution of profound 
significance for the future of society is 
the discovery of methods leading to a 
better understanding, on the one hand, 
of the development of the human 
personality and, on the other, of the 
economic and social forces which shape 
modern industrial communities, their 
laws, customs and beliefs. Though the 
wider dissemination of this knowledge 
cannot, by itself, be a factor of great 
importance, such spread of the new 
understanding may be a_ necessary 
condition for overcoming our difficulties 
without war or other social upheavals. 
One of the most fruitful lessons to be 
learnt from the combined efforts of 





social scientists and psychiatrists during 
the past century is the recognition 
of the intcr-action between economic, 
social and psychological forces. 
The social process is one in which 
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we must reckon with the imprint 
which the individual makes on his 
community as well as with the 
shaping by society of individual belief 
and conduct. 


PROBLEMS OF MENTAL HEALTH IN RELATION TO HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


In this section an attempt is made, 
in briefest outline, to trace the lifelong 
process of human development in 
society. Although this process assumes 
a characteristic form in each society, 
there are certain regularities in the 
process which are known to be pecu- 
liarly responsive to educational in- 
fiuences in the widest sense. It is only 
by acquiring an understanding of this 
development in each social setting that 
there can be intelligent planning for 
mental health. Each phase of the life 
cycle presents opportunities for the 
application of the concepts and tech- 
niques of mental health. This under- 
standing makes it possible to bring into 
action the educational, preventive, and, 
if necessary, remedial measures approp- 
riate to each phase. 

The family, though its precise 
structure and function may vary in 
different countries, is the unit of society 
in which the social moulding of the 
individual starts, and his first emotional 
conflicts arise. Parents, sisters and 
brothers, and other relations as well, 
constitute the original social setting in 
which the child develops. 

The newborn infant is almost com- 
pletely dependent for survival upon the 
tender co-operation of others. At the 
same time, he has within him poten- 
tialities much greater than he is ever 
likely to realise. 

These innate capacities for relation- 
ship with people and things begin to 
manifest themselves very soon after 
birth, and from their first appearance, 
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many of them show a remarkable 
plasticity with respect to the patterns 
of behaviour which can express them. 
This capacity for modification, so 
strikingly in contrast with the great 
stability of behaviour patterns in 
creatures largely dependent on instincts, 
is an important factor in explaining 
human differences in social life. It is 
this plasticity, this wide range of possible 
patterns of action, that brings with it 
the greatest hope and the greatest 
danger. It means, for example, that the 
developing human may move in the 
direction of friendly co-operation, timid 
withdrawal, or violent aggressiveness, 
depending in large measure on the total 
history of his relationship with others, 
and the treatment he has received at 
their hands. It means that those with 
whom he comes in contact, chiefly 
parents, teachers and companions, have 
it, at least in part, within their power 
to determine the direction of his 
development. There are no rules as 
yet for the complete guidance of those 
who are responsible for the child’s 
upbringing. There is, however, one 
general principle: on the one hand, to 
adapt the stages of the educative process 
to the relevant phases of biological 
development, and, on the other, at 
each stage, to guard, as far as possible, 
against the introduction of experiences 
known to be harmful. 

There is also innate in each person, 
an orderly sequence of growth, develop- 
ment, maturation and decline through 
which each person will pass from 
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conception to senescence. Some of the 
steps in this sequence are more closely 
related to actual age than are others, 
and each human being will pass through 
much of the sequence in a way that is 
in some respects, unique. None the less, 
each human being develops capacities 
in a roughly similar order, and thus 
becomes able to relate himself with 
people and things in a describable 
sequence. 

There is much that is highly significant 
for future development that the infant 
learns before speech. He learns a great 
deal about the way he is expected to 
behave—with respect to taking food, 
elimination, avoiding physical dis- 
comfort, handling objects, posture and 
responding to other human beings. 
None of these broader patterns of 
learning is itself inborn. All are due to 
the social modification of inborn 
potentialities that have matured to the 
point of availability for creating a social 
pattern to suit particular social settings. 

Language is a particularly vivid and 
universal example of the way the infant 
acquires the patterns of social be- 
haviour. Before the third birthday, the 
child is apt to be well equipped with 
the special sound patterns from which 
the particular language is built, and to 
have learnt a good deal about using 
them in ways that please the parents and 
help him to get what he wants. Hence- 
forth for many a year he will be growing 
in skill in using this incalculably useful 
human tool—first for vocal behaviour, 
then in thought, and then, in most 
societies, in writing. 

The endless variety of uses to which 
the language ability may be put, and 
the innumerable ways in which language 
processes may help or hinder in almost 
any relationship with other people in 
later life, is a most spectacular demon- 
stration of how human abilities can be 
woven together in a prescribed pattern 
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of the greatest complexity by educa- 
tional influences arising from the social 
experience of those who are in signi- 
ficant contact with the young. 

The child’s acquisition of language 
shows how early one can, in its absence, 
be deflected from a fortunate course 
and handicapped for subsequent 
learning. 

Detailed examination of children 
who show speech disorders and distur- 
bances in other fields such as taking 
food or sleeping reveals the extent to 
which the delicate parent-child relation- 
ship may miscarry. The infant’s need 
for tenderness can easily be 
and his susceptibility to undergo 
anxiety be greatly increased. The far- 
reaching consequences in delay and 
distortion of subsequent development 
flow from this failure in the interaction 
of the parent and the infant. 

There are great differences in the 
circumstances in which tenderness on 
the one hand, or indifference and other 
anxiety-provoking treatment on the 
other, is accepted as appropriate to 
various phases of infant behaviour. 
This is a highly significant instance of 
the way in which cultural prescriptions 
about parent-child relationship are 
effective in moulding the average 
person to an approximation of what is 
regarded as normal for that country or 
community. It also illustrates the 
absurdity of assuming that one society’s 
standard methods of child-rearing are 
better than another’s, without regard 
to the sort of person called for by that 
particular society. 

The ingrained resistance to major 
social change on the part of the mem- 
bers of a society is rooted in the infant’s 
early formative experience. Because 
the suitability of modes of behaviour 
acquired in early childhood is rarely 
questioned, the stability in the pattern 
of a person’s relation with others in a 
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given society becomes intelligible. The 
possibility of a basic change in the 
direction of the child’s development 
occurs when there ripens in him a 
capacity for co-operating with other 
children. This is a self-correcting phase 
in development which is of the greatest 
significance for social life. Each par- 
ticular home leaves its own mark on 
the developing child. As he enters into 
this new relationship with other children 
the uniqueness of the home influence is 
somewhat diminished. 

In the group, the child learns that a 
measure of conformity to the standards 
of his age-mates is required to avoid 
abuse or ostracism, and to win recog- 
nition. 

At this stage of development the 
child also comes in contact with adults 
outside the family group, especially the 
teacher, and experiences different adult 
standards. In the school much of social 
value might be achieved if teachers, as 
among those exerting primary influence 
on the young, were to embody in their 
teaching practice, implicitly rather than 
explicitly, the principles of mental 
health. This might imply raising the 
teacher’s status, in view of the more 
important role he is called upon to play. 
The teacher is in a position to mediate 
the results of social science, just like 
the medical officer in the realm of 
public health. The teacher should not 
only be fitted to detect incipient 
behaviour disorders in children, but 
actively to promote a higher standard 
of human relationships. 

These new interpersonal influences 
may help in overcoming earlier dis- 
tortions; they may also at times inter- 
fere with an unusually fortunate earlier 
development. Thus personal differences 
in behaviour patterns which are not 
especially valued in the particular social 
setting tend to be blurred just as 
differentiation along some particular 
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lines tends to be encouraged. 

In the next phase, another oppor- 
tunity arises for correcting earlier 
distortion. The child now tests his 
sense of personal worth in close com- 
panionship with particular children of 
like age and sex. At this period, though 
the role of the family remains important, 
a capacity for wider group participation 
emerges and provides a basis for the 
growth of social attitudes. If the 
community makes due provision for 
this phase of development, and offers 
constructive outlet for the group spirit, 
a great many minor distortions of 
personality in the young can cure them- 
selves. If the community neglects these 
possibilities or is unsympathetic towards 
pre-adolescent experiments in social 
organisation, hostility resulting from 
the frustration of these developmental 
needs may issue in unconstructive 
activities on the part of the younger 
groups. 

Puberty with sexual maturation 
ushers in the adolescent phase, and a 
shift of interest occurs towards a 
member of the other sex. Every society 
has its own methods of controlling the 
urge of sex, but in many countries the 
methods.are only partially successful 
and conduce to mental conflict often 
leading to widespread neurosis and 
anxiety. No easy solution of the “ sex 
problem” has appeared, especially 
where, as in many countries, conven- 
tions and standards are rapidly chang- 
ing, but a more widespread application 
of psychological knowledge in this 
sphere is certainly capable of preventing 
much unnecessary harm. 

Sex in human beings is not merely 
a matter of biology or morals, but has a 
highly important emotional meaning 
with repercussions on every aspect of 
mental development. In sex, as else- 
where, human beings display their 
characteristic variation. A greater 
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understanding of these variations is 
needed, both in the interests of the 
individuals concerned, and in view of 
the social effects. 

There is always stress resulting from 
the rather abrupt acceleration of physio- 
logical growth. This may be unduly 
accentuated by social expectations, 
occupational, marital and others. There 
is no necessary coincidence between 
physiological puberty and adolescence 
(understood at a stage in personality 
development) which may extend for 
many years beyond physiological 
maturity. Whatever the “ legal” defi- 
nition of reaching man’s estate may be, 
many cultures prescribe expectations of 
a degree of maturity in the adolescent 
while offering major obstructions to the 
successful completion of the adolescent 
development of personality. It is from 
many variants of this particular inade- 
quacy in social organisation that 
adolescence comes to be a time of great 
stress, sometimes leading to severe 
mental illness and gross social disorder. 

In Western societies adolescence is 
too often looked upon as a mere transi- 
tion stage between childhood and adult 
life, and the intrinsic nature of this 
phase of maturation, particularly in 
sex, and the psychological problems to 
which it gives rise, are neither properly 
understood nor appreciated. So the 
conditions in which adolescents are put 
to work in industry or commerce and 
their facilities for leisure are sadly 
defective from the point of view of the 
emerging needs and aspirations of the 
individual. 

At this period of growth, youth 
organisations may be the means of 
creatively employing leisure, and so 
attract the energy and idealisms of 
adolescence. In many societies adoles- 
cence is too often a period allowed to 
tun to waste or shamelessly exploited. 

The welfare of society as a whole, as 
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well as that of the individual, may 
largely depend upon the extent to which 
the different kinds of work available 
are done by persons who by interest, 
aptitude and temperament are suited 
to their jobs. Vocational guidance and 
selection are already serving a useful 
purpose in many countries, and will 
doubtless become more significant as 
industrialisation spreads. The psycho- 
logical study of the processes of work 
and of the relationships between 
workers is helping to remove unneces- 
sary fatigue, boredom, discontent, 
anxiety and friction. Here, however, 
there are deep-seated economic as well 
as psychological factors at work about 
which it would be premature to make 
any general pronouncement. 

The feeling that no one wants our 
persons or our services, that we have 
no proper place of function in society, 
tends to destroy self-respect and bring 
demoralisation. Hence the vital im- 
portance of the economic studies of the 
conditions in which society can provide 
full employment in satisfying work 
under the most humane conditions. 
Unemployment has serious psycho- 
logical and social as well as economic 
consequences. 

Marriage, in some form or other, is a 
universal human institution. It is a 
unique opportunity for the application 
of mental health principles. Suitable 
marriage and parenthood are great 
correctives of earlier distortion of 
personality. It seems probable that in 
some communities marriage and family 
guidance may in time become as 
accepted as “ child guidance.” In some 
countries, choice of the time of con- 
ception has become a matter of 
deliberate intention. The advantages 
and disadvantages of such practices, 
and the possibility of mental conflict 
arising therefrom should be carefully 
considered. During pregnancy the 
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anxieties of parents (and of the existing 
children) may sometimes be grave. The 
widespread practice of abortion in 
many countries should also be frankly 
faced and dealt with from the psycho- 
logical as well as from other points of 
view. 

With the birth of a child an entirely 
new situation develops in the home. 
Parenthood is one of the great phases 
in life offering special opportunities for 
development, and delicate adjustment 
on the part of the parents to their new 
status must be made. In some Western 
societies a paradoxical situation has 
arisen as the result of increased 
attention to child care and develop- 
ment. A succession of theories about 
the upbringing of children, relation to 
schedules of feeding, the nature and 
amount of discipline permitted or 
required, toilet training and the like, 
have produced new uncertainties and 
anxieties in the parents as to their 
ability to fulfil their responsibilities. As 
the children grow and mature, the 
personalities of the parents continue to 
develop. Maturation is not the attain- 
ment of a final state, but rather a 
process of meeting life’s demands and 
utilising the available opportunities. 
Finally, healthy psychological weaning 
demands not only increasing indepen- 
dence and responsibility in children, 
but also the discovery of fresh outlets 
for the parents as they become in- 
creasingly freed from family cares. 

The later stages of life, especially at 
and after the climacteric, involve psy- 


chological difficulties of their own, such 
as are attendant on retirement, the 
coming of a third generation and the 
whole process of senescence. The 
discovery of occupations suitable to 
the waning powers and interests of 
ageing persons is worthy of more 
attention that it now receives. This is 
especially important in view of the 
growing proportion of older people in 
many societies as the result of the 
increased expectation of life. 

This brief review of the relation of 
mental health to human development 
has indicated some of the difficulties 
that may arise even under relatively 
common conditions of life, within a 
stable family situation and under 
adequate economic circumstances. 
These difficulties are augmented and 
multiplied when children lose one or 
both parents, when there is friction 
within the home, when the basic needs 
of life remain unsatisfied. War, with 
its inevitable train of suffering and 
deprivation, has left thousands upon 
thousands of children in such a state 
that to speak of a child’s need for 
“‘ tenderness,” or for “‘ creatively em- 
ploying leisure’ must have a hollow 
sound. The mental health problem in 
their case is bound up with the still 
unsolved “problem of their physical 
well-being. With adequate resources 
something could be done for their 
mental health as well, but there is no 
escaping the conclusion that mental 
health and the consequences of war are 
incompatible. 


PROBLEMS OF MENTAL HEALTH IN THE LIFE OF SOCIETY 


The development of the human 
personality is modified not only by 
the experiences arising from daily 
living, such as those between mother 
and child, teacher and pupil, employer 
and worker, but also by the patterns of 


the social surroundings, which give 
them order and meaning. Family, 


school and factory are examples of 
social patterns involving general con- 
ceptions such as marriage, the pro- 
fession of teaching, and the structure of 
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industry. The full significance of such 
conceptions extends beyond the ex- 
perience of any single person. They 
reflect man’s social inventiveness, his 
discoveries about associating human 
beings with one another in the pur- 
suance of various more or less foreseen 
ends. It is obvious that there is nothing 
permanently fixed and immutable about 
the ways in which people may associate 
themselves, be it under the conception 
of nation state, legal code or monetary 
system. 

Ideally, any invention can be im- 
proved or replaced, and the history of 
any people shows that this principle 
has applied in the social field. Yet 
many social patterns seem to those who 
use them to be as changeless as if they 
reflected some property of Nature, 
quite beyond any possibility of being 
altered. This impression does not 
stand searching scrutiny in any case; 
and some social patterns are obviously 
responsive to new circumstances. Study 
of changes in the more responsive of 
these patterns throws light on some 
reasons for their difference in adapta- 
bility to changing circumstances. 

Two of the more important sources 
of resistance to change are, first, the 
failure on the part of persons using 
these patterns to understand fully the 
nature of these patterns, and, second, 
the fact that people using them are not 
necessarily aware of the purposes that 
the patterns are serving. It should be 
clear that man can change institutions 
by learning to behave differently, but it 
is necessary to point it out. Few realise 
the degree to which man can master 
his own fate in this regard. Man may 
be governed by his own traditions to 
his detriment, and his emancipation 
comes when his intelligence and will 
are directed towards putting them in 
their rightful place to serve human 
purposes. 
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In some ways, of course, man has 
always sought to exercise some con- 
scious control over his environment or 
way of life. Penal systems, for instance, 
exemplify the efforts which men have 
made to shape their institutions to serve 
their needs, and the effectiveness of these 
systems has often been judged by the 
extent to which what was considered as 
delinquency was reduced within the 
communities concerned. Yet it remains 
true that clearly formulated effort has 
only been applied in a rudimentary 
way to the shaping of the structure of 
society so as to unite its members. 

Action of this kind is now a practical 
possibility, for the introduction of a 
dynamic theory of personality, and its 
expression in social, political, and 
economic life, has illumined the con- 
cepts of social science concerning the 
structure and function of society. It is 
now being recognised that problems of 
social change can only be understood 
and solved after due attention has been 
paid to the ways and means whereby 
social forms have been incorporated 
in human personalities. It is also 
beginning to be understood that specific 
changes can be promoted successfully 
only when they are brought into relation 
with the resistances and facilitations 
which are derived from the particular 
life history of the people concerned. 

Practices, at one time useful, some- 
times degenerate into meaningless ritual, 
and sometimes become positively harm- 
ful when they continue after they have 
lost their purpose. The privileges of an 
upper class, for example, become a 
disruptive element whenever its func- 
tions, whether as the upholder of order 
or as the custodian of learning, are lost 
as they may be when new and more 
effective ways of performing those 
functions have been found. The 
existence of the sweeper caste in India 
could only be regarded as oppressive 








to humanity when the interlocking 
system of obligations, which at one 
time gave it purpose, broke down. The 
introduction of new ways of living may, 
again, have disruptive and even revolu- 
tionary effects when their impact on 
human relations becomes widely felt. 
The factory system, for instance, began 
in the introduction of new technical 
processes of production. This system 
was seen at the time as a way of pro- 
viding a larger supply of material goods 
for which there was a growing demand. 
But, though the standard of life rose, a 
high price had to be paid in the im- 
poverishment of social life. The ruth- 
less exploitation of men, women and 
children in factories, and the building 
of towns mainly to serve industrial 
purposes rather than to provide the 
basic necessities of family and com- 
munity life, led quickly to demoralisa- 
tion and often degradation. 

This emphasises the problem of 
shaping anew the organisation of 
industry. Much has been done, ranging 
from the first labour legislation to 
contemporary schemes of town 
planning, but the process of shaping 
industry to serve human needs has 
barely begun. Demoralisation prevails 
in many countries amongst industrial 
workers who lack enthusiasm for the 
task of production; the amount of 
attention now being devoted to the 
problem of “ incentives” is a sign of 
the inadequacy of the industrial system 
in these societies. What has been 
considered a purely economic question 
is being revealed as one which can only 
be fully understood and answered in 
terms of the mental health of all those 
concerned. 

Conflict between human needs and 
the industrial process is likely to become 
much more widespread in the future, 
owing to the speed and progress and 
application of technological advances, 
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unless an increasing social inventiveness 
can bring order and balance into the 
society in which the process is taking 
place. This calls for effort to ensure 
that all the intellectual resources of the 
community have full opportunity. to 
develop. To this task, social scientists 
and psychiatrists can make a useful 
contribution because of the many years 
of careful study already devoted to this 
kind of problem, now formulated anew 
as involving the placing of the concept 
of personality development in its social 
setting. 

The organisation of industry, the 
provision of health and social services, 
the business of government and public 
and legal administration must be 
studied with reference to the total effect 
on society of any change contemplated, 
with a lively appreciation of the fact 
that every effective change grows out 
of congruous elements in the per- 
sonalities concerned. 

The process of adapting social insti- 
tutions to meet new needs brings with 
it problems of its own. For example, 
schemes of “ social security ’’ have been 
developed in many countries with the 
immediate object of lessening the 
anxieties during economic depressions. 
Many valuable results have been 
achieved in this way, by ensuring 
financial aid for persons in need through 
unemployment or ill-health. But there 
have been unfortunate effects as well. 
The mere existence of elaborate adminis- 
trative machinery set-up under these 
schemes tends to produce a certain rigid 
outlook which leads to the tacit belief 
that both unemployment and sickness 
are unavoidable. Thus attention has 
been turned from the more vital 
problems of re-shaping industry to 
serve the needs of the society of which 
it is part. The solution of economic 
problems can never be fully accom- 
plished until business executives, trade 
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union leaders, and economists recognise 
the full social function of their acti- 
vities and their impact on the mental 
health of the persons affected. 

There is nothing sacrosanct about 
any institutions made by man. Ad- 
ministrative councils are merely a means 
of getting something done in man’s 
interests; so are schools, markets or 
banks. As soon as its social function 
is no longer served, such an organisa- 
tion becomes a possible danger to 
mankind, Survivals of this kind can 
only be regarded as breeding-grounds 
of social disorder when they frustrate 
the human purposes they originally 
served. 

What is required is not the mere 
acquisition of facts and information. 
Effective and acceptable plans for 
action based upon the considerations 
outlined above are needed. Especial 
importance must be attached to research 
conducted in such a way that the 
psychiatrist and social scientist are 
brought into the closest possible contact 
with the administrator and the political 
leader. This has the advantage not 
only of emphasising the importance of 
teamwork, but also of introducing 
into administration and political action 
increasing insight into the human 
factors concerned. 

In many societies the stage appears 
to have been reached for the creation 
of new agencies charged with the 
function of co-ordinating existing 
agencies and departments in any way 
concerned with human health and 
welfare, and for planning timely 
changes. These agencies would study 
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the effectiveness of the existing services 
with a view to their improvement. 
Only when this aim has been reached 
can there be full possibility of exer- 
cising a wider influence on the com- 
munity at large. The evidence of 
success must be in the saving of human 
effort measured, for example, in terms 
of monetary values, or hours of work, 
better use of existing facilities such as 
hospital accommodation, the lowering 
of the rate of crime, or by similar 
indices of measurement. 

These agencies would make recom- 
mendations from time to time with 
respect to new methods whereby man 
may be enabled to satisfy his social 
needs, whether by preparing and 
assisting in the execution of plans for 
new types of urban communities, or 
new methods of utilising human ener- 
gies in industrial production. Most 
important of all, however, these 
agencies would be expected to look to 
the future, and to strive to understand 
the direction in which social trends are 
operating, so that the processes of 
change may so far as possible be brought 
under control. The ways in which these 
agencies are set up should allow for 
the greatest degree of flexibility possible, 
and give the genius of man the freest 
scope for growth and expression. 

In brief, the meaning of mental 
health in society seen from the social 
aspect, is the creation of a better 
understanding of the opportunities 
people have in their own hands to 
improve the world around them, and 
to come closer to the realisation of their 


purposes. 


MENTAL HEALTH AND WORLD CITIZENSHIP 


The fact that men and women every- 
where are looking for guidance in 
world affairs, as well as in dealing with 
the problems of their own community, 
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constitutes the greatest challenge ever 
presented to social scientists and psy- 
chiatrists. Two world wars in a single 
generation, and the possibility of a 
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much more devastating one in the not 
distant future, have made clear to 
everyone the urgency of the crisis. More 
directly and more clearly than ever 
before, the question must be faced as 
to whether survival is possible without 
adapting human institutions so that 
men can live together as world citizens 
in a world community, in which local 
loyalties are rendered compatible with 
a wider allegiance to mankind as a 
whole. 

The idea of the “* world citizen,” as 
here conceived, is not used in a political 
sense. It is rather meant to convey the 
notion of a “‘common humanity.” It 
does not raise the question of a world 
political sovereignty, replacing or em- 
bracing the sovereignties of existing 
nations. Such a new sovereignty may 
come, but it is not the concern of this 
Statement. We are concerned with the 
attitudes and ideals of groups of men 
in relation to one another, and with 
the principles and practices of mental 
health in relation to a world com- 
munity. 

This relation is a complex one, and 
a description of its complexity seems at 
first sight to make any constructive 
activity in the field of world citizenship 
impossible. On the one hand, a world 
community is a condition for mental 
health; few people can avoid feelings 
of insecurity and anxiety in a world 
threatened with destruction. On the 
other hand, there can be no world 
community until individuals and groups 
have learned how to live at peace with 
themselves and one another, and until 
they have ceased to struggle for their 
own sense of group solidarity at the 
expense of hostility and violence against 
others. ‘‘ No peace without mental 
health,” we seem to be saying, and, at 
the same time, “no mental health 
without peace.” Is there any way out 
of this apparent circle? 


There is another apparent circle, 
closely related to the first, and equally 
perplexing. We have referred to the 
“ plasticity’ of man, as something 
from which we could take hope, and 
at the same time we have indicated the 
extent to which the growing human 
being is influenced by the society in 
which he lives. There seems to be an 
unbroken chain of interaction extend- 
ing from the social, economic and 
political attitudes of a given com- 
munity through the participation of the 
adult members in the life of the group, 
and so to the individual family, which 
in turn hands on its customs and 
traditions to its children, who then 
perpetuate the attitudes which they have 
learned. This behaviour in the great 
variety of forms in which it appears in 
different cultures must be altered if new 
loyalties are to emerge and wider ties 
be developed. At what point in this 
complex of human activities can this 
alteration take place? At what point 
in the whole pattern of mobilisation of 
manpower, indoctrination through 
press and radio, manceuvring among 
diplomats, bartering and bargaining 
among those who control the world’s 
resources, can the methods on which 
the mental health approach is based, be 
used? Where is our point of inter- 
vention? 

This circle, we know, is not complete. 
Social institutions and patterns of 
behaviour do change; they are changed 
by men, and men change with them. 
The changes are sometimes slow, some- 
times fast, but they do occur, and an 
understanding of the process of change 
may make it possible to intervene at 
least to some extent in the direction 
of better human relationships. 

Our ability to indicate ways of 
intervening is based upon our know- 
ledge of the conditions in which learning 
takes place. We can then ask, in what 
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ways, under what circumstances and 
at what times, can people learn the new 
attitudes which are relevant and essen- 
tial for membership in a world com- 
munity? How must these methods of 
learning be adjusted for peoples with 
different cultural backgrounds, living 
within specific frameworks of ideas and 
ideals? Where, and when, in each 
society will it be most efficient to 
concentrate the new learning ex- 
periences; in what levels of society, 
and among which groups of policy- 
makers or community leaders? We 
already know a great deal about how 
children learn their attitudes of hostility 
or co-operativeness, their habits of wide 
or narrow loyalty. We are beginning 
to find out how adults, building on their 
childhood experience, can develop 
attitudes appropriate to this new period 
in history. Because we have a method 
for studying these questions, we have a 
role to play in developing one particular 
form of intervention in the chain of 
events which, without such intervention, 
threatens the safety, not of a generation 
or of a nation alone, but of mankind. 

Such intervention will meet with 
many and grave obstacles. One obstacle 
to the growth of a world community 
is the partial or distorted picture of the 
outside world inculcated through a 
nationalist or ideological bias, through 
the “stereotypes” of thought and 
feeling. Most human groups sharing a 
common culture are intolerant of major 
variants or deviations, and tend to 
create so-called “* stereotypes,” espec- 
ially in regard to their judgments about 
other “‘ strange” societies. Such fixed 
modes of reaction to life may help to 
preserve the distinctiveness and co- 
hesion ofa group. They are also fraught 
with grave danger, because they impede 
social growth and change. The pheno- 
menon of group exclusiveness in our 
era reaches its peak in an exaggerated 
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nationalism which separates groups of 
men the world over, and- which is 
tending towards a monopolistic control 
even of scientific research. 

Many people give up the struggle to 
participate actively in influencing public 
affairs of a political, social or economic 
nature, and seek escape either in civic 
apathy or in clinging to obsolescent 
modes of thought; or they avoid 
insecurity by the espousing of some 
sheltering ideological movement. 

There are many other obstacles—the 
fatalistic belief, so widely held, that war 
is inevitable, and that nothing can be 
done about it; the exaggerated claims 
of the superiority of one’s own national 
or racial group, with accompanying 
depreciation and contempt of others; 
the widespread manipulation of aggres- 
sive attitudes against “ out-groups ” 
either within or outside the national 
community; the fears and doubts and 
uncertainties which lead people to seek 
in a strong national authority the 
security which they do not find in them- 
selves; the sheer ignorance of the ways 
of life among other nations. There is 
no need to complete the list. It could 
be extended considerably. 

To intervene in the face of these 
obstacles is a task of the greatest 
magnitude, and yet a beginning can be 
made. In the first place, the problem 
of world citizenship in relation to 
human survival needs to be formulated 
afresh in the light of new knowledge 
about aggressiveness in man, group 
tensions, and resentments, race preju- 
dice, and nationalist sentiment and 
stereotypes. At a major turning-point 
in world history there is an obligation 
on social scientists and psychiatrists to 
attempt this new formulation. 

In approaching the question of world 
citizenship, it is important at all costs 
to be free from political naivete. Nor 
does it advance our thinking merely to 
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repeat earnest aspirations or to give 
voice to the genuine fears which trouble 
so many people to-day. Social scientists 
and psychiatrists must scrutinise with 
the utmost thoroughness the possibility 
of using their knowledge and experience 
in the service of man at this critical 
moment. They realise, of course, that 
no contribution would be of much value 
which did not give full weight to 
economic and political sources of 
conflict as well as to psychological 
considerations. 

The sciences of man offer the hope 
of a new approach to the problem of 
war and a world community. Recent 
as are developments in this field, the 
results are significant. As has already 
been indicated, the psychology of the 
learning process has been brought into 
far greater prominence both in the life 
history of the individual and in the 
ways in which members of one group 
receive or resist, co-operate or are 
hostile to, views of other groups. 
Attitudes towards peoples of other 
races, creeds, or “ nationalities” are 
in no sense inborn or ineradicable, but 
are subject to all influences, deliberate 
or haphazard, which circulate in a 
given society. Support is needed for 
further and more intensive studies into 
the nature and growth of “ attitudes ” 
and into the conditions in which they 
may be changed. 

Experimental studies in this field 
have shown that sometimes friendlier 
attitudes develop as a result of instruc- 
tion in schools and colleges, dealing 
with international relations; sometimes 
after seeing a moving picture in which 
the members of another nation are 
sympathetically portrayed; sometimes 
after contact, on a basis of equality and 
common interests, with members of 
another group; sometimes after group 
discussion or “group therapy” in 
which representatives of different 


national or racial communities give 
free expression to their doubts and 
criticisms of one another; sometimes 
after individual treatment which 
removes some of the disturbing mis- 
conceptions and prejudices. The know- 
ledge represented in these and similar 
techniques has never been adequately 
applied on an international scale. It 
holds great promise. We must be 
aware, however, that the issues of peace 
and war are of immediate concern. 
Methods must be chosen and applied 
with the time factor in the forefront of 
our attention. 

The knowledge of the ways of life 
of other nations has a special value as 
an educational tool. Research on 
national cultures indicates the con- 
nections between the form of the 
family, methods of rearing children, 
types of social and economic pressures, 
governmental forms, and the prevailing 
pattern of attitudes towards govern- 
mental authorities and towards other 
peoples and nations. It also provides 
an immediate way of facilitating com- 
munication among members of different 
national groups so that common pur- 
poses can be shared where they could 
not be shared before. Such knowledge 
makes it possible to understand more 
sympathetically the values of other 
groups, and to guide inter-group con- 
tacts in a more effective and fruitful 
manner. 

There is another great source of hope, 
which derives not so much from the 
findings of social scientists, but from 
the evidence which we see all around us. 
There is already a world community, 
at least in embryo. There are already 
world citizens, though their number 
must be greatly increased. 

An increasing number of thinking 
people in many different countries, 
including in particular many social 
scientists whose professional business 
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it is to assess the adequacy of human 
institutions in relation to human needs, 
see the vital need for a world com- 
munity and they believe that the trend 
of events is moving encouragingly in 
that direction. 

It is obvious that the world to-day is 
one unit in the sense that events in one 
country may have repercussions in all 
countries. The supply of food in 
producer countries has an immediate 
effect on consumer countries. There is 
vital interdependence between countries 
in the supply of raw materials or manu- 
factured goods. A disease epidemic is 
not confined to the boundaries of one 
state, nor is a new type of therapy used 
only in the community in which it 
originated. The spread of ideas is not 
halted by passport regulations. 

There are indications that men have 
perhaps made the first hesitant steps 
in the process of forming a world 
community. Co-operation in the con- 
trol of famine and disease, conventions 
regarding trade and shipping, the 
creation of a postal union, scientific and 
cultural exchange, and the like, already 
existed before the First World War. 
The closer contact between peoples 
which modern methods of transporta- 
tion have made possible and the diffu- 
sion of cultural influences and ways of 
thought bring the peoples of the world 
a step nearer world community. The 
conscious creation of world institutions 
is several generations old. There are 
now the established organs of the United 
Nations’ organisation and its specialised 
agencies, such as the Food and Agricul- 
tural Organisation, the United Nations’ 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation, the World Health 
Organisation, and the International 
Labour Office, to mention only those 
most directly relevant to our topic. In 
these and many other less official 
services and conventions which trans- 
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cend national boundaries there is 
developing a body of “* world servants ” 
who have combined nationality with a 
wider loyalty. Besides these, an in- 
creasing number of scientists, artists, 
writers and others already have a 
“world outlook” and feel a friendly 
familiarity among many cultures 
different from their own. The idea of 
world citizenship is neither novel nor 
remote. 

Nor should we neglect to mention the 
men and women of goodwill who have 
adopted children who are orphans of 
war, who have devoted themselves to 
building up devastated areas in a 
country not their own, who have cared 
for, and continue to care for, homeless 
and displaced persons who are still 
awaiting some final decision as to their 
fate. These men and women are, in a 
very real sense, world citizens. 

In one sense the movement towards 
world citizenship is one which fulfils, 
rather than goes counter to the trend 
of history. Man’s social history so far 
has usually limited his freedom for 
friendly co-operation by the degree of 
inclusiveness of the groups to which 
he has been permitted to give his loyalty. 
Thus in feudal times a man’s loyalty was 
limited to his feudal lord, later to some 
regional principality, and later still to 
some larger political unit. At each step 
the smaller loyalty was taken up in the 
larger. It is possible to envisage a 
world community built on free consent 
and on the respect for individual and 
cultural differences. Merely to state 
this in no way overlooks the tremendous 
obstacles standing in the way of reaching 
this goal, nor the fact that there has 
frequently been retrogression, instead of 
progress, in the movement towards a 
wider loyaity. 

Perhaps what we are stating repre- 
sents a vision, rather than a rigid 
scientific demonstration. We need make 
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no apology in this regard. The vision 
of a new world picture must precede 
the creative acts and the detailed 
organisation of new knowledge neces- 
sary for its realisation. It is in this sense 
that the world crisis may be interpreted. 

At a time of greatest confusion and 
malaise, people in need of help are often 
most open to accept ideas already half- 
formed in their minds. The explicit 
interpretation of the situation may lead 
to a constructive forward step in a path 
blocked by anxiety. 

Nor do we make any apology for 
putting human factors in the forefront 
of our considerations. No analysis or 
interpretation of historical events is 
adequate which dismisses or minimises 
human factors as “ imponderables.” 
No historical process is shaped without 
the agency of individual human beings. 
Only that study of events can do justice 
to the facts which includes in its frame 
of reference the understanding derived 
from the combined studies of the 
sciences which study man. The so- 
called human “ imponderables ” have 
come to be seen in a scientific light as no 
less worthy of careful attention than the 
more “concrete” facts of economics 
or politics. 

If men wish it, the vision can be 
realised—not alone out of a high moral 


idealism or religious fervour, but also 
out of a farseeing self-interest which 
sees world community as contributing 
to the safety and satisfactions of all. 
For its realisation, too, the human 
sciences can hold out hope—and per- 
haps some guidance. 

There is no room here for an easy 
optimism. Men’s hopes for world 
peace have been shattered so often in 
the past, that we would be doing a 
disservice to humanity if we did not 
fully recognise the difficulties which 
must still be overcome. Nor can we 
take it for granted that the insights 
gained by psychiatrists and social 
scientists will necessarily be employed 
in the interests of a world community. 
Just as the discoveries of the physicist 
can be used to construct or to destroy, 
so too the psychological sciences can 
either contribute to mental health or 
they can be exploited to divide and 
confuse mankind. It is only with a full 
awareness of these and other obstacles 
that we can do our work with any 
prospect of success. There is, however, 
all the difference between recognising 
that a task has immense difficulties, and 
insisting that it is impossible. 

This then, as we see it, is the ultimate 
goal of mental health—to help men to 
live with their fellows in one world. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
I. Introduction 


The mental health services of each 
country should be developed according 
to its particular needs. It is therefore 
undesirable to suggest detailed pro- 
grammes here. Each country may, 
however, proiit from the experiences 
of other countries. In practice con- 
siderable agreement can be reached 
about certain principles which can use- 
fully guide ail countries in their efforts 


towards improving mental health. 
The mental health services of a given 
community can develop and justify 
major expenditure after elementary 
human needs, such as those for mini- 
mum food, shelter and clothing, and 
reasonable freedom from epidemics 
have been secured. These are indis- 
pensable prerequisites, and must be 
taken for granted in what follows, 
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Mental health principles should, never- 
theless, be fully taken into account even 
when providing for these elementary 
needs; there should be concern not 
only for what is done for people, but 
also for how it is done. 

Mental health services include all 
those provisions which a society makes 
for the prevention and alleviation of 
mental disorders and of the personal 
and social disturbances that those 
disorders bring in their train. 

The earliest and most frequent form 
of provision is the asylum or mental 
hospital for the segregation, care and 
protection of persons of unsound mind. 
Slightly more refined is the separate 
provision for the mentally defective, 
where these are distinguished from the 
insane. Many communities have 
reached at least this stage in developing 
mental health services, although fre- 
quently the amount of service and the 
professional competence of personnel 
still leave much to be desired. 

A second phase of development is 
at least two generations old, and is often 
equated with “ mental hygiene” of 
which, indeed, it is the forerunner. 
This stage is represented by the growth 
of out-patient centres for early diagnosis 
and treatment of disorders in adults 
and later in children, and the beginnings 
of recognition that mental illness is 
related to the development of the 
individual and his social environment: 

Many communities have reached this 
phase, although they vary in the number 
and adequacy of such centres and in 
the competence of the staff. Partly 
under the stimulus of these centres, the 
mental hospital is gradually being 
transformed into a centre of active 
treatment by various physical, psycho- 
logical and social techniques. In- 
patient facilities become varied to suit 
the types of disorder. ‘“* Early treat- 
ment” centres are often based upon 
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the mental hospital in its new role, and 
staffed by its personnel. Workers from 
the disciplines of social science and 
psychology are added to the teams, to 
co-operate in the elucidation of the 
social aspects of a patient’s history and 
in the refinements of diagnosis, treat- 
ment and afier-care. At this phase, the 
number of patients seeking help in a 
community usually rises as under- 
standing of the less gross but crippling 
disorders spreads. Both these stages, 
though often thought of as mental 
hygiene, are, in fact, still mental disease 
services. They remain as the basis of 
adequate provision for the mental 
casualties of life and are being con- 
stantly if slowly improved. 

A third stage in the development of 
mental health services, and perhaps the 
first which concentrates attention on 
true prevention is that with which most 
of this Statement is concerned. The 
main change during this phase has been 
the establishment of child guidance 
agencies in which a good deal of treat- 
ment is carried out, but which also have 
a preventive function in dealing with 
early difficulties, particularly in family 
relationships. The study of children’s 
mental health disturbances reveals 
many other community needs which 
are outside the scope of child guidance 
as such, but of which the child’s dis- 
order is the symptom. Parental and 
pre-marital guidance centres and other 
counselling services with mainly pre- 
ventive functions may serve as examples 
of services recently created to meet such 
needs. But preventive mental health 
services involve much more than this. 
They enter into many public agencies 
for the welfare and education of people, 
for instance, schools, maternity and 
child-health and welfare services, 
nursery schools and _ rehabilitation 
centres for workers. These services are 
in a strategic position to infuse mental 
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health principles into community prac- 
tices. The more members of their staff 
are aware of the mental health implica- 
tions of any given service, the better will 
the community be served. For example, 
pre-natal and maternity and child- 
health and welfare clinics present 
excellent opportunities for preventive 
work with mother and baby at a 
crucial stage in the lives of both. 
Similarly, public health nurses who see 
large numbers of families, often in 
periods of crisis, can give useful guid- 
ance if they themselves have sound 
mental health orientation. The same 
applies to health services in industry. 

In this sense, the mental health 
services of a community can work, not 
only through preventive psychiatry and 
allied professions, but also through the 
many other services for the well-being 
of the members of the community. 

All such services would benefit from 
scrutiny of their effectiveness from this 
point of view. There are few measures 


which administrators, -legislators and 
statesmen propose or carry out which 
do not have considerable impact on 
people’s lives and happiness. Therefore, 
even changes of an apparently material 
nature, such as those connected with 
food, housing or public health, can be 
made more smoothly when the human 
factor is considered. 

Those concerned with the mental 
health of many peoples have a duty to 
look ahead at the still wider prospect of 
international co-operation in this field. 
The dissemination of knowledge and 
insight, discovery and training of 
suitable personnel, and the undertaking 
of co-ordinated research in diverse 
societies and regions of the world are 
urgently needed to usher in a fourth 
stage of mental health activity which 
will help to increase the effectiveness of 
other international endeavours and 
provide another valuable link in the 
forging of a world community. 


Il. Principles Underlying the Practice of Mental Health 


The spread of responsibility for the 
promotion of mental health to several 
disciplines outside medicine (in the 
strict sense) imposes the task of 
defining principles of professional con- 
duct in relation to those whom mental 
health practitioners seek to serve and 
those with whom they co-operate. 

Any plan, however excellent, must 
first have the willing acceptance of those 
whom it will affect. Diagnosis and 
treatment, whether of an individual, a 
group, or a society, should, whenever 
possible, be carried out with the co- 
operation of those affected. 

The application of principles of 
mental health demands that practi- 
tioners in this field insist that human 
beings must not be induced to behave 
in particular ways by irresponsible 


manipulation of fear, guilt-feelings or 
prejudice. 

It is important when dealing with 
individuals or groups to avoid creating 
excessive and self-defeating anxiety 
often manifested in antagonism to 
proposed action. The practitioner 
should acquire as a matter of course a 
systematic and sympathetic familiarity 
with the problems and preoccupations, 
language and values of those he is 
trying to help, and should respect 
religious convictions. 

The spread of mental health in any 
society depends for its effectiveness as 
much upon those not professionally 
concerned with it, as upon its practi- 
tioners, especially those in a position to 
influence public opinion. Responsible 
people throughout the world should 
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familiarise themselves with the work of 
the professions primarily concerned. 
Public knowledge of mental health 
should keep pace with the growth of 
relevant scientific knowledge. A proper 
appreciation of mental health principles 
necessarily includes a recognition of 
when a given task is within the com- 
petence of its practitioners and when 
it is not. Similarly, a careful balance 
should be maintained between the 
stimulation of demands on mental 
health services and available resources 
to meet them. 

The mere dissemination of knowledge 
will not of itself secure its acceptance, 
for information alone does not neces- 
sarily lead to insight. Both the readiness 
to receive and the capacity to act on 
mental health principles are conditions 
of success. Readiness and capacity 
depend on the individual’s personality, 
the conditions of his immediate situa- 
tion, and the social, political and 
religious values which he accepts. 

The difficulty of imparting new 
knowledge is especially evident when 
this has to take place across cultural 
boundaries. In such circumstances the 


Ill. Planning and Organisation of 


1. Planning should only be under- 
taken after securing as far as is possible 
the interest and willing help of all those 
who will be responsible for carrying 
out the services, and of those who will 
use them. 

Experience has shown that the best 
designed plans imposed from above are 
not likely to succeed, and _ those 
borrowed from another culture are in 
the long run likely to fail unless they 
are adapted to local needs. This prin- 
ciple can also be applied in choosing 
the methods by which leaders in a 
“* progressive ’ area may be of help to 
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members of a culture related to both 
sets of values may act as mediators. 

The problem of mental health is one 
of re-educating people in the whole 
area of interpersonal relationships in 
such a way as to give them insight into 
their own behaviour and that of others. 
While early childhood may offer the 
best opportunities for education, it is 
essential that education should be 
carried on among people of all ages and 
walks of life. 

Finally, practitioners in the wide 
field of social and mental health must 
accept a code of conduct, and of 
professional ethics, as high as the 
ancient Hippocratic oath. 

To serve human beings in their need; 
to maintain scientific and professional 
integrity and responsibility without fear 
or favour, to the limit of the forseeable 
effects of their actions; to respect both 
human personality and cultural values; 
to publish and share new discoveries and 
methods with colleagues: these are the 
principles which should be accepted and 
be known to be accepted by all those 
who work in the disciplines affecting 
human life. 
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those in a more backward area of the 
same country. 

2. Action should begin at the point 
where there is a need felt by the com- 
munity. Help is more readily accepted 
when it is asked for. The fact that 
clinics for the psychological treatment 
of children were able, in the first 
instance, to help in the treatment of 
delinquency was partly responsible for 
the successful growth of such clinics. 

3. It is of the utmost importance to 
gain the sympathy and help of those 
who hold key positions in all the 
services relating to mental health—in 
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government departments and in other 
public and private agencies. It should 
always be remembered that leadership 
has its roots in a particular community. 
In one country it may be of special 
importance to gain the interest of 
religious leaders, in another of the trade 
union executives. In all countries, 
effective mental health services can best 
succeed with the active support of the 
medical profession. 

4. Planning should be preceded by a 
period of study of local conditions. In 
some countries it will be possible and 
desirable to combine this with a sys- 
tematic survey. In others, where there 
is a shortage of qualified individuals or 
of the means to pay for such a study, or 
where resentment might be aroused by 
this method, it may be wiser to draw 
upon the experience of those who have 
the most intimate knowledge of the area. 

5. Preliminary surveys or discussions 
should not confine their attention only 
to the treatment of mental illness and 
defect, but should include within their 
scope other related problems and 
services. It would be wise, for example, 
to bring into such discussion those who 
are concerned with the neglect of 
children, with the study and treatment 
of crime, or with human problems in 
industry. In this way it may be found 
possible to introduce attitudes and 
methods favourable to mental health 
into existing services rather than to 
start new ones. In planning for new 
developments careful attention should 
be paid to the history of services which 
already exist, so that the changes may 
be harmonised with deeply rooted 
attitudes and procedures. An example 
of this which is true for many countries 
is the need to understand the point of 
view of those who have cared for 
mental patients on account of their 
poverty rather than their illness. 

6. In some countries it has been 


found that it is possible and useful to 
carry out special surveys of the incidence 
of mental illness, mental defect, and 
even of psycho-neuroses. It should be 
recognised that this incidence may be 
affected by changing social conditions, 
and it should not be taken as more than 
a provisional guide to the services that 
are needed. Such surveys are, however, 
of great value in making estimates of 
the proportion of the population likely 
to need mental hospital care, and the 
proportion which can adequately be 
treated in the community. Surveys 
have been found particularly useful as 
guides to the best methods of providing 
for defective and retarded children. 

7. Any plans that are put forward 
should be guided by the answers to the 
following questions: 

(a) what developments are most 
likely to prevent the ills which 
need to be remedied? 

(6) what changes are likely to be 
most acceptable at the present 
time to those who will provide 
the services and to those who will 
use them? 

Preventive and remedial services 
should always be considered together, 
for example, out-patient clinics should 
be considered at the same time as the 
extension’ of mental hospitals, and 
special education for retarded children 
side by side with the establishment of 
institutions for the mentally defective. 

8. It has been found in some areas 
that costly clinics are set up partly in 
order to counteract the effects of poor 
services for which the same citizens are 
ultimately responsible. Child Guidance 
Clinics may have as their patients 
children who have developed difficulties 
partly as the result of conditions in 
maternity wards or in children’s insti- 
tutions. 

9. Provision should be made for the 
interpretation of the work of hospitals 
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and clinics to those who will influence 
the selection of patients—particularly 
in the case of children. Unhealthy 
development may not show itself in 
ways that are easily recognised. The 
child who does not cause inconvenience 
to adults may be more in need of help 
than the child who is a nuisance. The 
aim is to get patients under treatment in 
early stages of their disorder. 


10. A child who has suffered from 
unsatisfactory family relationships, has 
been separated from or permanently 
deprived of home life, is likely to have 
difficulties in development. Unsatis- 
factory family relationships may include 
those in which the bonds are too close 
as well as those in which there is conflict 
or neglect. Any action for mental 
health should pay special attention to 
social influences which affect the 
quality of family life, and to the human 
side of the substitute care which is 
offered to children who cannot be 
brought up in their own homes. 


11. Residential institutions should 
never allow their inmates to become 
isolated from the ordinary stream of 
life unless this is essential on medical 
grounds. Institutional care may be an 
extravagance in two ways. It is costly. 
It also sets a double problem in that it 
tends to unfit the individual for social 
life so that he needs to be re-educated 
to take his place once more as a citizen. 
All means should therefore be used for 
extending community care within the 
limits of the safety and well-being of 
the citizen and of the best possible 
medical treatment of the patient. 


12. Legal and social provisions 
should make it easy for patients to pass 
from institutions to community care in 
accordance with their needs and degree 
of responsibility. 

13. In the treatment of mental distur- 
bance as in other kinds of treatment 
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the best results are obtained if com- 
pulsion is used as little as possible. 
Laws should be so designed that in 
suitable cases patients can be admitted 
to or discharged from mental hospitals 
by their own request or consent. 

14. It has’ been found in some 
countries that social workers specially 
trained for the mental health services 
can be of value in throwing light on 
the social causes contributing to a 
patient’s illness, and in assisting rela- 
tives and others to help towards his 
recovery. Social workers attached to 
mental hospitals and clinics may be in 
an excellent position to interpret their 
work to the community. 

15. National Organisations for 
Mental Health should urge upon their 
governments and upon other approp- 
riate bodies the serious danger to 
mental health involved in the plight of 
all those who, because of the war, have 
no hope of regaining their nationality 
and their homes. The national mental 
health organisations should, moreover, 
offer their services to their governments 
on the mental health aspects of this 
problem. 

16. In all countries there are advan- 
tages in the co-ordination of services 
designed to prevent and to treat mental 
disturbance. Co-ordination means 
more than the framing of regulations. 
It should mean the constant exchange 
of facts and experiences, so that the 
activities of each service are subject to 
the influences of all the others. In 
practice this may be achieved through 
the interchange of members of staffs. 

17. This kind of co-ordination should 
be made effective both in local areas or 
regions, and also at the state, national 
or federal level. 

18. In communities where both 
public and private (or voluntary) mental 
health services exist, care should be 
taken to see that both their interests are 
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represented in any co-ordinating body. 
19. It is important that this co- 
ordinating body should maintain close 
and effective relations with the medical 
and other allied professions, including 
educators, social workers, psychologists, 
lawyers, and ministers of religion. 
20. The formation of voluntary 
national mental health societies, with 
local branches, is a valuable method of 
arousing interest in and promoting the 
policies advocated in this Statement. 


1. General Education 

1. The mere offering of academic 
information does not necessarily pro- 
duce understanding of individual human 
needs or of the processes taking place 
in a group. Such understanding in- 
volves the whole personality of the 
individuals concerned. 

2. The most fruitful method of 
inducing further understanding and 
skill in the handling of human beings 
appears to be the discussion of personal 
experience under wise leadership. 

3. Selection of suitable individuals 
for all professions concerned with 
mental health is of primary importance 
and a subject for urgent research. In 
the meantime those responsible for 
selecting students might well consider 
some of the recent advances in the field 
of vocational guidance and selection. 

4. Even more careful attention 
should be paid to the choice and 
training of those who are to be respon- 
sible for the selection and education of 
students entering these professions. 


2. The Education of Specialists 

1. Successful treatment will depend 
no less upon good working relations 
between all those concerned with 
patients than upon a high standard of 
professional training and skill. This 
capacity for co-operation in team work 
can best be developed if it is fostered 


from the beginning of professional 
education. The specialists most con- 
cerned are psychiatrists, psychologists, 
psychiatric social workers, mental 
nurses, occupational therapists, and 
teachers of mentally defective and 
backward children. 

2. Professional training in all these 
groups should therefore be planned 
with a view to the future need for close 
co-operation of these specialists. This 
will affect the number and the choice 
of those who enter professional training, 
and the way in which training is carried 
out. 

3. Mutual understanding can prob- 
ably best be achieved through co- 
operation in clinical practice. Such 
understanding is not likely to follow 
the mere introduction of new courses 
of lectures into existing plans of 
professional training. 

4. Good professional training in 
“ team-work ” is dependent upon the 
establishment of teaching centres where 
varied experience can be offered under 
skilled supervision. In the develop- 
ment of training schemes attention 
should therefore be given at an early 
stage to centres suitable for this purpose. 
A wide variety of such centres may be 
used for training purposes, e.g., mental 
hospitals, “out-patient clinics, schools 
for delinquents, child guidance clinics, 
wards in general hospitals, or industrial 
clinics. The example of even a single 
centre of high excellence may lead to 
emulation and raising of standards in 
other institutions. 


3. Education of the General Public 

1. The purpose of mental health 
education is to help people in their 
relations with one another. This will 
be achieved in different ways for 
individuals of varied ability and educa- 
tion, and care should be taken to devise 
the best means for each group under 
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consideration. It has been found that 
in this type of educative process it is 
generally most effective to start from 
the experiences of those to whom 
education is offered, and to help them 
to gain more understanding of these 
experiences. In this kind of learning 
the whole person is involved. It is 
therefore important to provide oppor- 
tunities for the expression of feelings 
and attitudes as well as for the exchange 
of ideas. The offering of general 
information about human motives and 
mental disturbance needs to be handled 
with caution and responsibility since it 
may give rise to anxiety. 

Mental health educators will do well 
in this matter to follow the lead given 
by psychotherapists in their professional 
relationships with their patients. 

In mental health education, material 
should be selected with meticulous 
attention to its appropriateness for the 
audience which it is intended. Every 
communication should be examined 
not only for the clarity with which it 
expresses what the practitioner means, 
but for the extent to which it is under- 
stood. Attention should also be given 
to the emotional implications as well 
as to the more obvious content. All 
these matters pertaining to the effective- 
ness of methods of “ getting across ” 
require serious technical study. 

2. Leadership in mental health edu- 
cation should be undertaken by indi- 
viduais with special skill in teaching in 
addition to their understanding of 
personality and social relationships. 
This is not the monopoly of members 
of any one profession. Education 
should take place on many fronts. 
There is an advantage in using varied 
agencies and organisations as teaching 
centres. These will naturally vary in 
different communities. Any of the 
mental health services may be used as 
teaching centres for the general public, 
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but there are also advantages in using 
centres associated with other activities, 
such as infant welfare clinics, nursery 
schools, health and welfare agencies, 
schools, churches, and _ recreation 
centres. 

3. The aim is to reach effectively as 
large a number of people as possible. 
Professional workers in the field of 
mental health are able to reach more 
people if they work through other 
professional and policy-making groups. 
For convenience the groups through 
whom mental health can be effectively 
interpreted can be divided into three 
classes : 

(a) persons working in related pro- 
fessions, such as teachers, phy- 
sicians, nurses, and ministers of 
religion. 

(6) persons in policy-making posi- 
tions such as administrators, 
legislators, leaders of labour and 
industry, influential citizens. 
persons in the field of com- 
munications to the public, such as 
editors, publishers, radio and film 
experts, writers, and artists, whose 
influence may eventually reach 
millions. Within these broad 
categories there are key groups 
likely to be particularly effective 
because of the area of their 
influence (for example, child- 
hood), or because of their 
readiness to accept mental health 
teaching. In working with all 
these groups it is important for 
practitioners of mental health to 
strive constantly to improve their 
skills in consultation and their 
techniques of interpretation. 

4. Education in mental health 
appears to be most successful if it 
reaches people at critical periods in 
their lives, ¢.g., when they are young 
and impressionable; when they are in 
trouble; when they are seeking advice, 
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as, for example, mothers of infants; 
during convalescence; and during 
periods of transition, such as adoles- 
cence, or at the later stage of choosing 
a career. 

5. The content of this teaching 
should emphasise mental health rather 
than mental illness. For the general 
public the subject is not pathology but 
why people behave as they do. Every 
well-informed citizen should be aware 
of a few simple facts about mental 
iliness and the kind of services that are 
available, but this is less important than 
the kind of teaching about human 
behaviour which helps him to live 
successfully with other people. All 
teaching is likely to be more effective 
in the long run if it avoids using fear as 
a motive, if it allays anxiety, and 
encourages reasonable confidence. 

6. Varied methods of education are 
regularly used: speaking, writing, 
group discussion, supervised ex- 
perience. The time has now come for 
using the techniques of press, film, radio 
and drama in order to reach larger 
numbers of people. These media of 
mass communication offer great possi- 
bilities for enlarging the educational 
field. Some of the most promising 
media are those evoking aesthetic 
experiences, such as the novel and the 
drama, through which the individual 
may gain new understanding. In 
utilising the mass media, the mental 
health practitioner needs to be familiar 
with at least some of the technical 
considerations as well as with the 
problems, limitations, and objectives 
peculiar to each field. Where co- 
operation is attempted with experts in 
communications and in the Arts, it 
should extend throughout the activity. 
The effort is likely to fail if the mental 
health practitioner merely gives direc- 
tions or is asked to eliminate errors in 
the final product. 
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4. Research 

1. The scientific integrity and social 
responsibility of research should be 
safeguarded and emphasised. 

2. In all studies of human beings 
those carrying out the research should 
take responsibility for the effect upon 
individuals or upon groups of the 
methods that are used. 

3. There is an urgent need in all 
countries for further studies of human 
personality, of social relationships, and 
of social institutions, as well as for the 
further study of problems of mental 
ill-health and defect. 

4. It should be part of the function 
of governments to ensure continuous 
and long-term research into problems 
of human welfare. 

5. In each country there is a need for 
a co-ordinating body to assist in the 
promotion of research in this field, to 
act as a channel of information about 
studies in progress and to link together 
existing research organisations such as 
universities, Foundations, and pro- 
fessional associations. Such a body 
could serve as a means of exchange on 
matters of research between different 
countries through international organi- 
sations. 

6. This co-ordinating body would 
co-operate in research projects of wide 
import which require comparative 
methods sponsored by international 
organisations. 

7. All possible means should be 
found for facilitating communication 
and co-operation between research 
workers, for example, promoting the 
exchange of journals, the publication 
of abstracts and the holding of regional 
and national meetings. 

8. Team-work between those trained 
in medical, social and’ psychological 
sciences is urgently needed for certain 
kinds of study. In practice, this has 
been found difficult. An attempt 








should be made to discover from experi- 
ments so far undertaken what methods 
have been favourable or unfavourable 
to success. 

9. Training in methods of research, 
particularly in the best means of 
combining hitherto separated subjects 
of study in the human sciences is a 
matter of immediate importance. In 
the granting of fellowships for national 
and international study, priority should 
be given to persons likely to be capable 
of this type of research. 

10. The need for further endowment 
both of individual and group research 
in the human sciences should be urged 
on those who have funds at their 
disposal. 

11. The attention of universities and 
research Foundations should be drawn 
to the cogent reasons for bringing 
together the various faculties and 
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departments concerned with the study 
of man in co-ordinated research effort 
(law, economics, anthropology, psy- 
chiatry, sociology, psychology, etc.). 

12. Research should be directed not 
only towards an understanding of 
human problems, but also towards the 
practical methods and services designed 
to remedy these problems. 

13. Priority of research plans should 
be assigned to those projects which 
have a bearing on problems with which 
people are greatly pre-occupied at 
present. The sciences concerned with 
mental health can only hope to be 
supported and respected by a com- 
munity to the degree to which they prove 
their capacity for understanding its 
needs and their efficacy in helping to 
release creative potentialities for health 
and happiness, now tragically wasted 
or perverted. 


International Recommendations 
A. United Nations 


1. That immediate steps be taken to 
plan and establish mental health services 
in the occupied territory of Germany, 
in order to deal with the disastrous 
effects of present conditions there, 
which are a threat not only to the wel- 
fare of that country, but also to the 
world. Such services should include 
advisers to the highest authority, and 
working teams representing the 
appropriate disciplines from the 
occupying and neutral nations and the 
German people. 


2. (a) That the specialised agencies 
of the United Nations continue 
to give urgent consideration to 
the mental health problems of 
displaced persons, transferred 
and migrating populations, 
homeless children, and others 
constituting the human after- 
maths of war; 

(6) That recognition be given to 
the initiative shown and the 
enormous amount of work 
accomplished by national and 
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(c) 


(d) That close contact be main- . 


(e) 


f) 


local governmental and 
voluntary agencies in this 
matter ; 

That this work be encouraged 
and extended. 


tained with all such local 
agencies, and arrangements be 
made for continuous exchange 
of information, so that activi- 
ties may become part of a 
co-ordinated effort: 

That immediate steps be taken 
to provide basic living require- 
ments for all displaced persons, 
and protective measures adop- 
ted to minimise the adverse 
effects of social disturbances 
on mental health; 

That national agencies be 
urged to do everything possible 
along these lines in their own 
countries. 


3. (a) That United Nations’ organi- 


sations do everything possible 
to co-ordinate their activities 
in the interest of developing 
adequate mental health pro- 
grammes within each member 
nation; 


(b) That a demonstration of the 
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integration of mental health 
with public health activities 
in a specific area, and related 
to a specific problem (such as 
child care) be undertaken, the 
implications of which should 
render more effective the ex- 
tension of such combined 
operations; 

That aid in the establishment 
of mental health services be 
available to all nations, in- 
cluding those who by reason 
of limitations of size, popula- 
tion, or professional personnel 
have special need for technical 
advice and assistance. 


4. That in order to furnish informa- 
tion required by agencies such as WHO, 
FAO, ILO, UNESCO, studies be made 
to reveal cultural and national charac- 
teristics of the countries involved. 

5. (a) That in order to ensure the 
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best possible use of educa- 
tional methods in carrying 
out a unified health pro- 
gramme, co-operation be 
strengthened between WHO 
and UNESCO; 

Similarly in the mental health 
aspects of its educational work, 
the ILO should enlist the 
co-operation of WHO and 
UNESCO. 


6. (a) That, in view of the proven 


value of group discussion of 
interpersonal and inter-group 
tensions, systematic study be 
made as to the best methods 
of using this technique at the 
higher levels of international 
diplomacy. 


(b) That there be convened a 


conference of technically quali- 
fied representatives of the 
social sciences and psychiatry, 
appointed by their govern- 
ments, to enquire into existing 
international tensions and to 
make relevant proposals. 


7. That a team of social scientists 
and psychiatrists should conduct in 
various parts of the world a series of 
conferences and study periods on 
human relations, to which local, govern- 
mental, educational, public health and 
mental health leaders would contribute. 


8. (a) 


That the various UN organi- 
sations, working in co-opera- 
tion with private Foundations 
and universities, extend further 
the provision for international 
contacts among mental health 
specialist personnel. This 
could take the form of an 








increase in the number of 
international fellowships, 
exchange of consultants and 
visiting professorships. 

(6) That WHO be asked to utilise 
some of its fellowships for 
this purpose. 

(c) That action be taken to 
evaluate the results of such 
procedures. 

9. That in order to stimulate and to 
recognise outstanding leadership in the 
field of mental health, the United 
Nations consider the award of prizes 
for major contributions in research, 
scientific publication, administrative, 
initiative, and excellence of mental 
health services. 

10. That the UN organisations con- 
sider all possible means of integrating 
national loyalties to the United Nations 
and to the world community. 

11. (a) That international as well as 
national governmental orga- 
nisations make provision for 
the application of pro- 
fessional techniques to the 
selection of civil servants, 
especially those who play an 
important part in the conduct 
of affairs; and that provision 
be made for the constant 
improvement of these tech- 
niques. 

That those responsible for 
decisions in human affairs 
make use of the knowledge 
and methods developed by 
the social sciences and psy- 
chiatry; and that, to this 
end, governments be en- 
couraged to incorporate into 
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appropriate departments, 
teains of social scientists and 
psychiatrists as advisers or as 
members of the staff. 

12. That UN organisations en- 
courage all professional schools to give 
appropriate emphasis in their training 
programmes to mental health principles 
and to the contributions of the social 
sciences. This applies not only to those ° 
schools dealing directly with health, 
such as medicine and education, but 
also to those concerned with the 
circumstances of health, such as 
engineering and architecture. 

13. (a) That studies be made of 
social institutions which are 
in process of rapid change, 
in order to clarify the factors 
contributing to, and resulting 
from, such change as, for 
example, the introduction of 
a system of universal educa- 
tion, or of personal income 
tax, re-housing a bombed 
town, industrialisation. 

(6) That advantage be taken of 
conditions of rapid change to 
introduce mental health 
principles into the develop- 
ment of new services. 

14. That the UN organisations en- 
courage the inclusion of mental health 
activities in government education 
departments, in view of the established 
value of this practice. 

1S. That it be recognised that 
organisations or persons who display 
bias on the basis of race, colour, creed, 
or economic status, are apt to be 
unsuitable as advisers in matters per- 
taining to mental health. 


B. World Health Organisation 


1. The successful administration of 
any public health programme involves 
the acceptance of the programme by the 
people on whose behalf it is adminis- 


tered; and hence must take into account 
the attitudes, varving in different 
cultures, which may assist or obstruct 
the application of scientitic knowledge. 
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This is a point at which mental health 
principles can find direct and uscful 
application. 

Accordingly it is recommended that 
adequate attention be given to mental 
health principles in connection with the 
undertakings of the World Health 
Organisation, in the control of maternal 
and child welfare, venercal discase, 
tuberculosis, and malaria, all of which 
have mental implications in respect to 
causative factors, effects, and control. 

2. That long-term plans for com- 
parative studies in the field of mental 
health be envisaged, and steps taken im- 
mediately to facilitate such studies as :— 

(a) determining the criteria by which 
mental ill-health might be 
assessed by a nation or region; 
securing and maintaining agree- 
ment on terminology, nomen- 
clature, methods of survey, 
statistical procedures ; 
recognising factors which are 
general to all countries, and those 
which are specific to certain 
regions. 

In this connection, the World Federa- 
tion for Mental Health and other 
international and national professional 
associations should be invited to furnish 
expert help where needed. Particular 
note may be taken of such international 
and regional bodies as the International 
Institute of Statistics. the Society for 
the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues, the World Congress for Public 
Opinion Research, Socicté _ inter- 
nationale pour I’Assistance medico- 
pedagogique de Il'Enfance deficients 
(Zurich), and La Commission Euro- 
péene de l’Opinion Publique. 

3. That the World Health Organisa- 
tion call on appropriate international 
professional organisations (e.g., World 
Federation for Mental Health) for 
co-operation in the formulation and 
promulgation of principles important 
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in promoting the healthy development 
of children. 

4. (a) That pilot studics and demon- 
Strations in) mental health 
education be undertaken: 
That provisions be made for 
the widespread dissemination 
of mental health information, 
including the results’ of 
research and demonstrations; 
That there be international 
and = interdisciplinary —_co- 
ordination in research effort. 

5. That international congresses in 
all fields of health be facilitated with 
representation from the various pro- 
fessions. 

6. That, as soon as is practicable, 
an advisory Expert Committee be 
established, composed of professional 
personnel in the ficld of mental health 
and human relations. 

7. That in co-operation with pro- 
fessional associations in various 
countries, further international surveys 
of standards of professional training 
be undertaken along lines already 
carried out in relation to social workers, 
with a view to the raising of these 
standards throughout the world; such 
professional training being interpreted 
in the widest sense, to include as many 
as possible of the professions regarded 
as responsible for mental health. 

8. That a definite minimum propor- 
tion of the total funds available for 
fellowships be devoted to fellowships 
for mental health personnel. 

9. That there be undertaken studies 
of the differences in approach to mental 
health education, for each of the four 
groups: 

(a) persons working in professions 

related to health; 

(b) policy-making bodies; 

(c) persons in the fields of radio, 

press, films, etc. ; 

(d) the general public. 
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C. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation 


1. That the establishment be en- 
couraged of international organisations 
for the social sciences and psychiatry, 
in order that research may be co- 
ordinated and the results made known. 

2. That the Tensions Project serve 
as a co-ordinating agency in the field 
of group relations by: 

(a) collecting the results of research 

in this field in various countries; 

(6) making available such results to 
all interested; 

(c) co-ordinating research 
international lines; 

(d) inviting the co-operation of the 
World Federation for Mental 
Health in carrying through any 
investigations in which both 
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organisations are interested. 

3. That co-operative surveys of 
national cultures look particularly for 
characteristics which hold promise as 
aids to world citizenship. 

4. (a) That since the value of 
including mental health acti- 
vities in education depart- 
ments is recognised, such 
inclusion be encouraged and 
strengthened wherever pos- 
sible. 

(6) That similar encouragement 
be given to scientists in the 
field of education in their 
efforts to base educational 
practice on the principles of 
human development. 


D. World Federation for Mental Health 


1. That this Statement be reviewed 
from the standpoint of various cultures 
and national groups, in order to assess 
its universality and to suggest modifica- 
tions for its improvement. 

2. That this Statement be reviewed 
in order to define possibilities of action 
and to modify it in keeping with 
scientific advance and changing needs. 

3. That continuing attention be given 
to advances in the social sciences and 
psychiatry, and to social change, so that 
these may continuously be brought to 
bear upon the improvement of mental 
health services. 

4. That the mental health aspects of 
wide and important issues be promptly 
interpreted to the public, in part in the 
interest of stimulating a higher level of 
international thinking in journalism 
and public information. 

5. That the possibilities of scientific 
contribution to the prevention of war 
be ceaselessly explored; and that every 
effort be made to infuse a scientific 
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spirit into matters of reform and 
reconstruction. 

6. That social scientists and psychia- 
trists who are concerned with the 
problems of industry be stimulated to 
turn their skill and knowledge toward 
the solution of the contributing factors, 
as well as to the alleviation of the more 
immediate difficulties; and similarly 
with other social institutions. 

7. That every safeguard be given to 
the constructive application of the social 
sciences and psychiatry. 

8. That special facilities for training 
in group technique and human relations 
be encouraged in all countries where 
possible, for persons holding positions 
of responsibility in government and 
industry, and for persons who might be 
appointed as advisers or “ clarifiers ” 
to governing and other administrative 
bodies. 

9. That in the training of psychia- 
trists, psychologists, psychiatric social 
workers, and others devoted to the 
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solution of human problems experience 
be provided in the application of 
clinical findings to broad social issues. 

10. That national mental hygiene 
organisations in association with 
societies representing various scientific 
and professional disciplines be urged to 
co-operate with national governmental 
health agencies in the preparation of 
reports to WHO. 

11. That national mental hygiene 
organisations and professional societies 
be urged to co-operate for the purpose 
of special reports to WHO. 

12. That the maintaining of national 
directories of special consultants in all 
professions concerned with health 
should be encouraged, from which an 
international directory could be com- 
piled. 

13. That national mental hygiene 
organisations be encouraged to invite 

tations from WHO and 
UNESCO at all important meetings 
bearing on the wider aspects of mental 
health. 

14. (a) That national mental hygiene 
organisations be urged to 
maintain a close relationship 
with, and participate in the 
regional offices of WHO and 
UNESCO and of other world 
agencies concerned with any 
aspect of mental health. 

(6) That national mental hygiene 
organisations encourage the 
creation of national com- 
missions to co-operate with 
WHO and UNESCO. 
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(c) That each national mental 
hygiene organisation keep 
itself informed so that, at 
the proper time, it may give 
support to government 
appropriations to WHO, in 
its Own country. 

15. That special study be made of 
the regional or international organisa- 
tions that are now in operation so that 
their mental hygiene experience and 
future potentialities may be assessed. 

16. That pilot studies and demon- 
strations be conducted in anticipation 
of the use of the relevant findings by 
agencies of the United Nations. 

17. That the World Federation for 
Mental Health promote the awarding 
of prizes for such contributions as 
significant research, scientific publica- 
tions, outstanding initiative and 
excellence of mental health services, in 
order to stimulate initiative, and to 
recognise Outstanding leadership in the 
field of mental health. 

18. That encouragement be given to 
the co-ordination of the social science 


disciplines. 
19. That the World Federation for 
Mental Health encourage United 


Nations’ societies by lending their 
support; and encourage the organisa- 
tion of such associations where they do 
not as yet exist. 

20. That universities be encouraged 
to establish Chairs of Mental Health 
and, regionally, to establish Institutes 
of Mental Health for the purposes of 
research, training and public education. 
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